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The Orchestra goes to FVERY THEATRE, and evtry tes- 
pectable place of MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT in Exetard, 
ScoTLAND, and IRELAND. 

The Orchestra is also sent to EVERY REGIMENTAL MESS 
in the Kingdom. 

The Orchestra exchanges with the leading COUNTRY 
PAPERS, and with its Musical and Dramatic Contemporaries 
WAMERICA, ITALY, GERMANY, and FRANCE, 

The Orchestra has a large and influentiel eiveulation, number- 
ing the most eminent navies in Musical atid Drantiatis Art 
dmonget Its subscribers. 





Musical Instrument Makers, Publishers of Musical and Dva- 
nuatic Works, Artists in every Jine, Costumiérs, Manufacturers 
and Vendors of articles used by the Profession, will thus 
find The Orchestra an unrivalled medium for bringilig thet: 
announcements directly before the very class of readers they 
wish to reach, and whom it is otherwise utterly impossible to 
get at, except by profuse advertising in a variety of different 
oS 


\V": OBERTHUR. begs to inform his Friends 
i and Pupils that he has returned from His recent concert 
engagements In Holland aud Germany.—7, Talbot Teflace, 


Westbourne Park, W. 











\ ISS M. WELLS begs to announce that 

he is in Town for the Season. All conumunications 
resperting Oratorios and Concerts to be addressed to her at her 
iesidence, 75, Baker-street, Portman Square, W 





Ms M. WELLS WILL SING Maefarren’s 
i Song, “ TAKE, MOUNTAINEER S WIFH,” at 
Sonthampton, on Tuesaday, 8th March, 


M's JULTA ELTON, having recovered frem 
her recent severe illness, is able td testaye her profe: 
sional enragemenis,—45, Burtos Crescent, W.C 

AMATEUR THEATRICALS 
\ {88 ELLA STAUN'TON can be engaged for 
| the above, in Town or Country. Dates already filled, 
joth abd 1th of March. 
Vest Brompton, 8. W. 


i DME. C4EPNY (Suprano) requests that all 
B Communications, respectibe engageitehts atid piipils, be 
aildressed to her residence, 29, Cave's-TeRRACH, NOY Poad 
Hammersniith, W., or to Messés. Cramtn, Woon & Uo, 201, 
RKogeht-ctreet, 


\ DELLE. LOUISE VAN NOORDEN bes to 
i 


Address, 2, 8. Marx's Gnovr, 


f 

announce that she lias afvivetl in Town for the Season. — 
Letters and communivations respecting Concert and Otatorio 
Envagements to be addresved to her residence, 115, Grear 
Resovnn-street, Bedford square. 


\ ADAME WINTER (Pianisre), begs that 
t. # all communications referring to Concert Engagements or to 
onl, fity He addressed to her, 49. Cartton Roan, Maida 
Vale, or at Messrs, Caamzen, Wood & Co.'s, 301, Regent-street 
M 18S LEVFLER requests that all communi- 
i cations for Concert Engagements aud from Pupils be 
addressed io her ab 34, SocThamrron Row, Russell-eqvare, 
.€,, ey care of Messrs. Craze, Woop & Co., 201, Regent- 
t 











[® DAVID LAMBERT, Vocalict, Bast (late 

of Her Majesty's Chapel Reval, St. George's). Com- 
wnnications respecting Concert and Oratorio engagements to be 
addressed to 84, Orp Exvet, Durham. 


\yR. 7. /DMON 





W. EDMONDS'S (of the Princess’s 
a and Lyceum Theatres) Theatrical Agency, 25, Wellington 
Street, Strand, Office hours 11 to 3. Pupils prepared for the 


rlare 


)NGLISH GLEE AND OPERA UNION. 
‘4 Madame Bennett Gilbert, Mies Alice Golding, Mr. Stanley 
Mayo, and Mr. Abraham Thomas. Conductor, Dr. Benuett 
Gilbert. Terms and Programmes for selection may be had 
= application to Mr. Stanley Mayo, 116, Camberwell New 
Road, 8, 
[Por CLASSESor PRIVATE PERFORMANCE. 
THREE CHORUSES (or Trios) for Soprano and Contralto 
voices, by CIRO PINSUTI, “Le Alpigiane,” “ Le Veneziane,” 
aud ** Le Romane.” 
London: R. MILLS & SONS (late Birchall), 140, New Bond-st. 





PIANOFORTES (new), by Broadwood, Collard, 
or Evrard, for SALE or HIRE.—At CRAMER'S Pianoforte 
Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209, Regent-street. 


TH best 50 GUINEA PIANOFORTE that is 
now made is CRAMER'S NEW SEMI-OBLIQUE, with 

check action and three strings.—Cramer and Co.'s Pianoforte 

(allery (the largest in Europe), 207 aud 209, Regent-street. 


(Vee & GO’S SELECTION of GRAND 
) PIANOFORTES is by far the most extensive to be found 
a this country. Instead of the ordinary number of 10 or 12, 
Cramer & Co. exhibit from 60 to 60 of the choicest instruments 
ty all the best makers. The test care is taken that none but 
those of the purest tone and the most perfect mechanism are ever 
-clected. Purchasers may therefore rely on having placed in 
their hands an instrument of the very highest quality that it is 
presibile to procure. The prices charged 
y the manufacturers themselves, while Cramer & Co. offer the 
addftional advan of a more varied selection than can be found 


—— 


TANTED, by a Professor in the Country, as 

ASSISTANT, a Young Gentleman who can undertake 

the organ duties at a Church, the training of a Choir, and who 

can play and teach the Pianoforte. Salary, £100 per annum. 

Lette®, steting age and qualifications, to be addressed to Mr. 

Davis, Gare of Mesers by unser, Wood & Co, 209, Regent- 
street, W. 


\ TANTED, A FRONT-SHOPMAN. Wone 

need apply but those thorougbly eoqaninted with the 
London Catalogues, and who have been accustomed ty Counter 
Business.—Apply by, letter only, to Cramzn, Woon & Co., 203, 
Regent street. 









\ TANTED, en active PARTNER in a PIANO- 

FORTE and MUSICS WAKEHOUSE, about 60 miles 
from London. ‘The business has been established about ten 
years, and is capable of great éxtenston.—Ajply to HHL, cave 
af Mr. Jd. A. Novenso,; Deat-street, Soho, Londor 





r | 10 ORGAN BULLDPRS.—A Vivst-class RAED 

VOICER. is offered constant, eniployitent at Nberel terms, 
Address to CCC, care of A. W. Hammond, Esq., 77, Cheapside, 
London, BE. 


THO COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH.— 

. FJ JEWEL, Music Publisher, undertakes the 
PRINTING and PUBLISHING of every description of 
MUSICAL WORKS, greatly onder thie ustial charges Estimates 
given.—J04, Great Btiscetl-ctrec*, Mtoonisbutiy, W.C., near the 
British Museum 








M R. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY will appear at 
1 the FGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, in his New Enter- 
tainment, entitled, PARIS, and Mrs. BROWN AT THE 
PLAY, PVERY EVENING (except Saturday), at Bight, 
and Sattinlay Mornires at Three Stalls, 8s.: Second Seate, 
25; Gallery, te The Deere Office at the Hall open between 
three hours of Elesen and Five devty 


( (AMER, WOOD & Cols KROOMS,! 
wy, , 209, Regent. elreet | 
MADAME WINtERS SERIES OF POUR MATINED 
MUSICALES, on the followirg utes 
Wednesday, 
Wednesday, 
Wodneeday, April 15 
Tickets for the Mevies, 1 Single Concerts, 5s. 
Programmes aid ‘Tickets af Mesers, CRAMER, WOOD and 
o's; orof Mademe WINTER, 49, Carlton-read, Maida Vale. | 





March 16 
March se 


} 


j 
} 


Now heads, the ath ‘Thousand, in imperial octave, price Cd, | 
GQ IGHT-SINGING MADE BASY.—An_ Kasy 
> Manual for Choirs, Schools, and Choral Societies, vom- 
hinifig the advantages of the “ Tonic Sol fa Systemt” with the 
nee of the ordinary Musical Notation. This has been prouounced 
ly the Press fo be one of the cheapest and most complete works 
of the kind extant —Lendon: LAamperar aud Co, Vian and | 
Music Warchouse, 17 & 18, Portman-vtreet, W 


7 SILAS’ FIRST SYMPTIONY. ‘The Fall 
e core ef this work, which was performed with each 
success by the Musical Society of Loudon, is now publiched 
Prirt 102. (nett', octave. 
Craich, Weopo & (o,, 209, Rigent Street 


NCIENT AND MODERN MUSIC (second- 
_ hand Theoretical Worke, Full Scores, Ovatorios, ras, 
Pianoferte. Violin Music, etc. Rare works and MSS8,—Catalogties 
gratis, al G. A; Davies’, 120, Wardour-street, Loudon. 
YOUNOD’S SERENADE (QUAND 'TU 
W CHANTES BERCEE) with Accompaniment for Piano 
and Harmonium, or Flute, or Violin, or Violcavelly, ad libitum 
in G, or ¥, or E flat, 3s. each. 
Scuott & Co., 159, Regeut-street. 


RW DRAWING-ROOM PIRCE! “TA 
CASCADE DE SCHAFFOUSE.”  Valre de Salun a la 
Suisse. Par J. Philippe. 
Meratzn & Co., Great Marlborough-etreet, London. 


KO. J. SKELTON’S Selection from Bishop's 
J Operas for the Pianoforte. 

The Tramp Chorus 

‘The Dashing White Sergeant 

8. The bloom is on the rye. 

, 4. My heart and lute. 

., & Foresters cound the cheerful horn. 


No. 1. 


3s. each. 
Crausen, Woon & Co., 201, Regent street 





ENE FAVARGHER. “LA BELLE 
ALLEMANDE.” Caprice pour Piano, 3s. éd. 


Crauzr, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


DD ENE FAVARGER. “POLONAISE.” 3s. 6d. 
Cramen, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-strect 


PIANOFORTES. ee 
J. ENNEVER & CO., PLIANOFORTE 
e MANUFACTURERS, 18, SOHO SQUARE, W. 
(Manufacturers to the late firnt of Allison and Allison, Dean- 
oat, Or Co. respectfully invite the attention of the 
Nobility, Clergy, and the Profession to the Stock of FLRST- 
CLASS PIANOFORTES which they have always on hand, 

















elsewhere. — Gallery (the largest in Eurupe), 207 and 
209, Regent-stre dbed 


ich to select either for Sale or Hire. 
anotortes Man for Extreme Climates; also for 
schools, in ash, mahogany, or American walnut, ot 24 guiness. | 


ken in Exchange Ke. 








Pianofortes ‘Tuned, Repair 


var HARMONIUMS 
URRAGE’S FIVE-STOP HARMONIUMS 
*in polished niahogeny cases, epiral columns tN 
compass, organ tones, as manufactured on the premines 
either suitable for churches or drawing rooms. Prive Heven 
Guineas. Harmoniums from £4 #. Dealers supplied -~- 


Woodland-place, Kentish-town. 
(Gh, GEETTON's PIANOFORTE WORK« 
Ve Happy Days of the Olden Time, 2s. 6d., Swiss Waltr 
2u. Ge. ; Child Walts, 1s. 6d., ete. 
Cranugr, Woon & Co., 201, Regent street, 
(jf GRETTON'S «DER WALDSTROM,” 4. 
Ho Cuanen, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-strect 
( 4 GRETTON’S “EIN FEEN WUNISCIL" 
Ne (The Fairy's wish"), Se. 
Cramer, Woon & Cor, 201, Regent-street 


( { GRETTON’'S «DIE LERCHE,” («The 
| @ hark”), Sa, Gd. 
ce CRAMER, Woop & Co., 201, Rezent-street. 
( 4 GRETTON'S “DER HEXENTANZ" 
Ne (* The Witehes’ Dance"), 4. 
CuAaMmen, Woon & Co . 201, Regent street 

R ENE FAVARGER’S ORFANELLA. 
» © A good adagio, plaintive, and well carried on'.’ 


Sulurday Rerwer, March 7, 1863 . 
Cramer, Woop & Co,, 20f, Regent-etrect 


} ft NERY 











SMARTS NEW SONGS 


for Contralto . 


The puve in heart shell meet again. my tel 
Sir Brian the Bold ; . Bu. Oef 
Young Enimeline, “ Meies pour Elle” oo Oe 
Waiting for the Spring. 84, Ge 


Dricht be her deeame 
Thinking of thee q 
Cnawee, Woon & Co, t0l, Regent etrvet 


GREY TWAT. 


2a Gd 
Od 


[ } BRU N'S HAIR STAINING POMADE 
4 


produces a Nataral Brown or Black, without trent: 
coming off, or smell, Sold in Bottles, at 2s, and ds. at Bye, 
Crit’ s-imn-road ; 10d, extra by poet, 


A FOR ASIEARTIEOR, THE MAGIC GLOVE 
4 CLEANER, supetsedes Benzine and any other prepan 
tien for Cleaning Cloves, Stk, Woollen, Linen, and over 
kind of fabric without injury, ant possesses Uhis great 
advautage-—it' Perfumes the article to whieh it Frau 

applied, — Sold retail in bottles, from One Shilling each, by of 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, wnt of CARLES 

BLAGDEN, & OO, New London etrert, Fenchareh-«treet 


eon 


T BETH, consteneted under Mr. ESKELLS 
Patented buvention (secured by Royal Seal, Lith July 
tati0’, connot be curpased for comfort, appearance, and daura- 
bility, LAINLESS TREATMENT, and only ® few hours re 
quired. Devayed teeth stopped, diccoloured teeth restored, &e 
Hevme moderate, Consultations free,—-8, Groevener-stroet- 

Boud street, WV, and at 39, Bennett's-hill, Birminghaioa 
‘Treatice free for coven stamps. 


Hh Seopa: the best thet can be made, at vs, 6d 
each ; complete sete, £4; stopping, te. 6d. cach ; and alt 
operations scientifically performed ot equally moderate charges 
by Mr. ALBERT, Dentist, O41, Great Ruwell-otreet, Bedford. 
square. HEstablishod 0 years. y a" be 
LANOFORTES (second-hand), by Broadwood, 
Collard, or Krard. Full grands, boudoir grands, semi- 
grands, and cottages, in the greatest variety, many uf them quite 
equal to pew, Jvery instrument warranted.--At CRAMETS 
Pianoforte Gallery the largest in Europe), 207 and 200, Regent-ot 





RAND PIANOFORTES, 75 _Giuinens, ut 
CRAMER & CO.’S, Full compass, t strings, elegant 
pa casc. Pris Medal and high commendatioy. The toxe 
full and pure, the touch elastic and : 
NDIAN PIANOFORTE.—CBAMER & CO. 
I manufacture fur India a st COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
in solid mahogany, with bracings, and all or appliance « 
necessary to resist the effect of extreme climates. Unusual ekill 
and attention are bestowed upou the manufacture of these Insiru-, 
ments, which, for their exce ty 
— Instruments OB. packed in cages lined with wine, at aty 
home port, for 60 guineas. Size: height, sft. 11pin,; width, dfs. 
in. 5 h, Cft. 1hin. 
sat Panoturto Gallery, 207 and 302, Regent ucet, Londou. 


——— 


RAMER’S ARTIS''S CONCERTINA, selected 
) by Ricuary Bracnove In purity tone, delicacy of 
touch. noiseless rapidity of articulation, Ughtness, and gener! 
perfection of met hanism, there Metraments are altogether vu- 
rivalled. The vibrators are of tempered vteel, and retain therr 
pertect toning in ony climate. Price 12 Guineas, teluding cart 
J. B. CRAMLRK & CO, 291, Regent-street, 
NVANS’S MUSIC AND SUPPER ROOMS, 
E COVENT GARDEN, 
AN INSTITUTION AND PUBLIC WANT, — 
NVUSITCVALLY ASL CAVTEALAY 6 At Bibv Oe 
ane aun wad rows WERT 
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THkE ORCTILESTRA. 
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oor at ENGLISH OPERA, 

\ COVENT GARDEN 

The last Twelve N of Mies Louisa Pyne'’s and Mr. W 
Harrison's M nh t of the Royal Bnglish Opera 

Finally Close on Saturday, March lyth 

Mon la March 7th, Wednesday, 9th, and Friday, 1th, 
Macfari universally popular Opera, SHE STOOPS TO 
CONQUER. Mi Lovisa Pyne, Miss Anna Hiles, Me | 
W. H. Weiss, Corri, George Perren, and W. Harrison. On 
Tuesla Mareh th, and Thursday, March 10th, Wallace's | 
tyera, MARITANA, the Only Representations. Mies Louisa | 
vue, Mies Susan Pyne Messrs. W. H. Weiss, and Vr. W. | 
Harrison To conclude with each evening (except Saturday 
W. ©. Levy's Operetta, FANCILETTE On Saturday, March 
12th, Benefit of Mr. W. Harrison. On Monday, March 14th, 
Benefit of Miss Louisa Pyn Commence at 7 

Stage Manaver, Mr. FE. Stirling. | 

box-office open from Ten until Five daily No charge for 
Booking or Fees to Box-keepers | 

The FAREWELL BENEFIT of Mr. W. ILARRISON, on 


his retirement from the Management of the Royal English 
Opera, at Covent Garden, will take place on Saturday, March 
12th, when will be presented THE ROSE OF CASTILLE 
After the opera, Solo Piano, Grand Galopade Concert, ¢ mposed 
and executed by Mr. Charles Levey ‘composer of Fanchette) his 
lst appearance in London. ‘Te conclude with BEGGAR'S 
OPERA, compressed into one for this night On this 
occasion Amphitheatre Stalls will be reserved and nay be booked 
to secure places 


et ouly | 


FAREWELL BENEFIT of Miss LOUISA PYNE, on her 


retirement from the Management of the Royal Fu h Opera, | 
at Covent Garden, on Monday, March 14th, when will be 
presented THE CROWN DIAMONDS, and the Second Act 
of THE PURITANS DAUGHTER On this occasion the 


Stalls will be reserved, be booked to 


Amphitheatre 


secure places 
4 EATRE ROYAL, 
Managers, Messrs. Edmund Falconer and F. B. Chatterton 

(m MONDAY and during the Week, will be performed, 
THE FOUR MOWBRAYS, in which Master Perey Roselle 
will appear ; after which (First time this Season) Lord Byron's 
Choral Tragedy of MANFRED; Manfred, Mr. Phelps. To 
conclude with (First Time) with a New Farce, by J. M. Morton, 
Kseq., entitled THE ALABAMA ; principal characters by Miss 
Lydia Thompson and Mr. George Belmore. Prices as urual. 
Box-office open from 10 till 5 day 


POYAL STRAND 
\ Under the Management of Mra H 
Mr. W. IL. Swanhborough 

Om Monday, March 7, and until Further Notice, the Farce, 
ON AND OFF, in which will appear Messrs. A. Wood, Collier, 
DD. James, Edge ; Miss Kate Carson, Mrs. Manders, and Miss 
ledges. After which the New and Original Comedietta, entitled 
UNLIMITED CONFIDENCE, in which will appear, Messrs. 


and may 


DRURY LANE, 


THEATRE. 


V. Swanborough and 


Ww Belford, J. Vareelle, Edee; Miss L. Thorne, and Miss 
Marie Wilton. Vollowed by the New and Original Burlesyue 
Extravaganza, entitled ORPHEUS AND EURYDICK, a 


Comical, Clasical, Love Tale, in which will appear, Measrs, D. 


James, G Honey, Sydney, Breoks, Norton, Edge, Thompson, 
Waters, ©. Fenton, A. Wood, and Master Newham; Misses 
Marie Wilton, Weston, Ledwers, Wallace, F. Huches, Ada 


Swanuborough, and M. Simpson. To conclude with MARGATE 

SANDS, in which will appear, Mr. Belford, Mr. A. Wood, Miss 

Kate Carson, Miss Maria Simpson, and Mrs, Manders. Prices 
suenual, Box-offlee open from 11 to 5 Daily 


N EW ROYALTY THEATRE, 


DEAN STREET, SOHO. 
Directress, Mra. Charles Selby 

127, 128, 120, 130, and 131st night of IXTON. Decided sneceas 
of MADAME BERLIOT'S BALL, which will be continued each 
evening until farther notice. On MONDAY, Mareh 7th, and 
each evening during the week, to commence with a new and 
original Comic Drama, in 2 acta, 6 scenes, and 6 tableaux, by F, 
(. Burnand, Esq., entitled MADAME BERLIOT’S BALL, 
OR THE CHALET IN THE VALLEY, Mrs. Charles Selby, 
and the whole of the company. To be followed by the great 
Extravaganza, by F. C. Barnand, IXION, or THE MAN AT 
THE WHEEL. Principal characters by Messrs. J, Robins and 
J. Hughes, Misses Pelham, Maitland, Cavendish, Teresa Lang- 
fora, Mrs. Charles Selby, Ro-ina Wrielit, and Corps de Ballet. 
Concluding with STOLEN, OR £20 REWARD. Commence 
at half-past 7 o'clock 


wT JAMESS HALL.—MR. RANSFORD'S 
\ GRAND CONCERT, Wednesday Evening next, March 
0. Vocaliste—Meedames Lemmens-Sherrington, Weiss, Har- 
riette Lee, Palmer Lisle, Marian Moss, Ransford, Howard 
Paul, and Palmer. Messrs. George Perren, Wilbye Cooper, 


Montem Smith, Renwick, Allan Irving, Ransford, and Sai tley 
Pianoforte, Miss Fynes ; Harps, Mesars. J. Balsir Chatterton 
and John Thomas; Harmoniums, M. Lemmens; Flute, Mr 
RK. S. Pratten; Clarionet, Vr. Lazarus; Concertina, Miss 
Medora Collins. The Band of the Coldstream Guards. Con- 
ductors, Messrs Lindsay = Fravk Mori, Francesco Ber- 
ger, Louis Emanuel, Sidney Naylor, C. J. Hargitt, M. Watson, 
and Meyer Lutz. Admission, Is. Body of the Hall, 28, Bal- 
cony, 38. Sofa Stalls, Ge. Family Ticket to admit Four to the 
Stalla, 2ls. Stalls and Tickets of Mr. Austin, at the Hall, aud 
of Ransford and Son, 2, Princes-street, Oxford Circus, 





TINH E OXFORD open Every ms 
THE BEST AND MOosT VARIED ENTERTAINMENT IN | 
LONDON. 


ADMISSION, AREA, 6d.; STALLS AND BALCONY, 1s, 
PRIVATE BOXES, 10s. 6c. 


J. 


RUMMEL.—BONBONNIERES 


MUSICALES. Twelve Oneratic Fantasias, 2s. 6d. each? 


1. Joconde | 6. Sacrifice Inter- | ¥. Parisina. 

2. Cenerentola, romp, | 10. Torquato Tasse, 
Kuryanthe 7. Faust 111. Puritan, 

4. Anna Bolena, Leatricedi Tenda | 12. I Furioso, 


5 Gustave | 


| ! 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-atreet 


YOLISH NATIONAL HYMN. Sung in the 

Churches of Warsaw, Now prohibited by the Russian 

Government, Arranged for the Pianeforte by E RANIA. 8s. 
Crauen, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Ve SONGS. 


3s. 







| ANCESCO BERGE! 
allea I 


* sung by Miss 


$s NEW 
welles . 

ik 

Qui, Regent-street 


i 


Wi 


vl (stung by Mies Dao 
& Co., 





‘ \oop 


| procession march ranks among the finest marches even written.” 


| 3s. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC, 
PUBLISHED BY 


CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


The Village Beauties. Waltzes by Freptan. 
4+. Llinstrated. A most melodious set 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street 


| 
| 
| 
| 
_| 
La Belle Espagnolle Quadrille. Illustrated. | 
By W. Hi. Montcomery. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. | 
Young Man from the Country Quadrille. | 
Iilustrated. By ©. Zorti. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


La Forza Del 


Destino ‘Quadrille. By 


L. Juturey. 3a. | 


CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
Chillon Quadrille. Illustrated. By H. J.| 
Tixney. 4s. | 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
La Belle Italienne Polka. Illustrated. 
By Lyon Leont. 3s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


St. Anthony Polka. By Lon Lxont. 3s. | 

CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. } 

Gipsy Polka-Mazurka. Illustrated. By 
By Procipa Bucanosst. 3s. 

CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regeut-street. 


Laudomia Mazurka. By A. Manns. 3s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 202, Regent-street. 


Il Bacio Waltz. Illustrated. By C. Zorrt. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
La Finlandaise Waltz. Illustrated. By 
Leon Leont. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


The Star of India Waltz. Illustrated. By 
Evcens Duvan. 3a. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


The Ace of Hearts Waltz. Illustrated. By 
Eveexr Duvan. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
Douce Alice Waltz. By Leon Lzontr. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, 
Bel Demonio Waltz. Wlustrated. By H. J. 
Tinxzy. 43, 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, 





ds. 
tecent-street. 





Regent-street. | 


La Forza Del Destino Waltz, By L.| 
Juiupy, 4s, \ 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
Lago di Garda Waltz. Illustrated. By H. J. 
Tinney. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
L’Avalanche Galop. Illustrated. By Lon 
Leoxt. 3s. 


CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
The Furies Galop. Illustrated. By HU. J. 
"TINNRY. 8. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co,. 201, Regent-street. 
La Forza del Destino Galop. By L. Jutiren. 
3a. 

CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street 
Lavinia Schottische. Illustrated. By W. H. 
Moxtcomery. 33s. 

Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 

W C. SELLE. “SYMPHONY OF SPRING.” 

e Rondo Pastorale for the Pianoforte. 4s. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent Street. 
( \ 
le 





ENE FAVARGER’S FANTASIA ON 
FLOTOW’'S STRADELLA. 3s. Gd. 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent Street. 
GOUNOD.—MARCH from LA REINE 
DE SABA. Solo, 3s.; Duet, 4s. ‘This magnificent 





—Vide Atheneum, Nov. 14, 1863. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., Regent-street 
C. 


GOUNOD. — VALSE pour Pravno, sur} 
lOpera LA REINE DE SABA. Par F. BURGMULLER. 


Cramer, Woop & Co,, 201, Regent-street. 





“At VENICE.” VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S 
yi LAST BALLAD. 3s. A dreamy ani poetical 


Gondola Song. 

Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent Street. 
TPHE ANGEL GUIDE. By RENE 
FAVARGER. 2s. 6d. (This is really a charming song.) 

Cramer, Woop & Co,, 201, Regent-street. 


NRAMER, WOOD & CO’S NEW EDITION 

) of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, Edited by 
LINDSAY SLOPER. 

This edition comprises a series by Beethoven, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, and Chopin, as well as a Miscellaneous Selection, 
which includes many works by Handel, D Schumann, 
&c. There is also a Duct Series of the compositions of Schu- 
mann, Schubert, &c. While the correction of the press has 
been most carefully attended to, clearness, distinctness, and 
elegance of printing have not been fo: 

sts of Contents may be had on application 


poisonous—emit no unpleasant odour, and not being liable 
| spontaneous combustion—igniting only on the box—atford to 


throughout the Kingdom. 


| Base, at 5s. a Tooth, and £2 10s. a Set. 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE: 
BRYANT & MAY'S 
parser SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, 


WAX VESTAS, and VESUVIANS light only on the 


box. Advantages. — They contain no Phosphorvs — are 


not 
to 
life and property great protection against ACCIDENTAL FIRES 
Whitechapel Road, London, E. ; 


Sold by almost all respectable Grocers, Chemists, &ec. 


J EURALGIA.—INSTANT RELIEF FROM 
PAIN.—LEFAY’S GRANDE POMADE.—This extra- 
ordinary preparation cures, by rubbing, Tic Doploureux 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, and all pamful affections 


| of the nerves, giving instant relief in the most violent 


paroxysms of those tormenting maladies, It may be used by 
the most delicate person with perfect safety, as well as 

















» 
‘ 


business or pleasure ; nor does it cause any eruption on; he 
most tender skin.—Sold by J. W. STIRLING, 86, High-street, 
It can be had of Sanger, 150, Oxford-street, and all the 
principal medicine vendors ; or J. W. Stirling will send it by 
| ae eee ee: TH — 
Ai Mr. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon-Dentist,. continues 
These Teeth are more 
natural, comfortable, and durable than any yet produced, and 
42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston-square. 
CONSULTATIONS FREE, 
N to state to the nobility and her lady patronesses that all 
other persons presuming to style themselves enamellers commit a 
Carnegie,” it was proved beyond a doubt that RACHEL is the 
ONLY ENAMELLER m the WORLD. Persons who style 
voured to copy her—such persons being ignorant of her beautiful 
art—have been the cause of blighting many a young and lovely 
BEAUTIFUL FOR EVER. 
N and BEAUTY .—A Book of Beauty, just published, to be 
had at Mapame Racuet’s, 47A, New Bond Street. 

BLOSSOM CREAM and Alabaster Powder, the Mag- 
netic Rock Dew Water from Sahara, Circassian Bloom, 
imitable toilet preparations render the hair, teeth, and com- 
plexion beautiful beyond comparison. Can be had only at 
she can be consulted daily. All communications are strictly 
confidential. Madame Rachel’s Royal Arabian Perfume Baths 

RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ HITE’S MOC-MALN- LEVEI 
cal Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in 
the curative treatment of Hernia. The use of a 
a soft bandage being worn round the body, while 
the requisite resisting power is —— by the 


benefit to the general health, requiring no restraint from 
Whitechapel, London, in cases at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, 
post for 4d. extra._ 

to supply his celebrated ARTIFICAL TEETH, on Vulcanised 
are self-adhesive. 

( ADAME RACHEL takes this opportunity 
gross fraud upon the public, as on the late trial, ‘ Rachel y, 
themselves restorers of youth and seauty, and who have endea- 
face, by the use of dangerous and destructive compounds, 

ADAME RACHEL on FEMALE GRACE 

i EAUTIFUL WOMEN.—The PEACH 

Arabian Soaps, and Alabaster Liquid. These costly and in- 

Mapame Racuen’s, 474, New Bond-street, Londen, where 
are open daily, from 10am. to 10 p.m. 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medi 

steel spring, so hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 

MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting 


with so much case and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn during sleep. A de- 
scriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which 
caunot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circum- 
ferenceof the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the manufacturer, 

MR. JONN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 

Price of a Single Truss, 168., 21s., 26a. 6d., and Sis. Gd. 
Postage, 1s. 

Double ‘Truss, 81s. 6d., 42s., and 52a. Gd. Postage, 1s. 8d. 

An Uwbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s. 6d. Postage, 2s. 10e. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c., 

4 for VARICOSK VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS, 
and SWELING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porus* 
light in texture, and inexpensve, and drawn on like an ordinary 
stocking. Price 4s. Gd., 7s. 6d., 105. and 16s, each ; postage 6d. 

Jonn Ware, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


vost free. y . : 
“4 mild diuratie, a soothing balsamic, a powerful tonic, anc 
an excellent invigorating pill.” —Sunday Times. ¥ 
Give them one ti ial. Prepared only by Mr. M. 0. W RAY, 
1a, Davies-street, Berkeley-square, W., two doors from Oxfora- 
street. Consultations every day from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


UNG BY MADAME PAREPA. 
La Giardiniera, “ Mazurka.” By C. VASCHETTI. 3s. (d 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. f 








Established 36 years. é 
RAYS BALSAMIC PILLS, 
23. Od., 43. Gd, and 11s, per box; 3s., 5s., and 123. 








PRINTING. 
TO CONCERT GIVERS AND PROPRIETORS OF PLACES 
OF PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENT. 
’ 1D 
ERY DESCRIPTION OF PLAIN ANI 
‘COLOUR PRINTING, BROADSLDES, POSTERS, PRO- 


GRAMMES, TICKETS, and CIRCULARS done quickly and 
at the 


REGENT STEAM PRESS, 
55, Kixo-strext, ReGENt-STREET. 
Estimates given. 
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Our Popular Songster. 


Designed for the use of Librettists, Balladists, 
aud all writers and composers of song and senti- 
ment, being formed on the most approved mode 
of the present day. 

U.-OH, THIRD IN HAND, PLAY HIGIt 

THY HEART. 


(A virtuous lyric). 


1. 
Oh, Third in Hand, play high thy Heart, 
And let thy soul be bold ; 
Nor hope nor fame shall from thee part 
If thou thy honor hold. 
Though manhood’s frown may awe thee down 
And woman’s tear-drop start, 
Truth is more grand, oh, Third in Hand 
Play high- play high thy Heart ! 


Il, 
Though doubting may thy bosom fill 
Be virtue’s rules thy aim ; 
Let base men still revoke at will, 
Play thou the nobler game. 
Then bravely fling away thy King, 
Which thou hadst kept apart ; 
Though foes may plump a higher trump, 
Play thou thy highest Heart ! 


=. - > ae 
Dav Heuillet 
Our HKeilleton. 
--—_@—_—- 
HOW THEY COMMEMORATE SHAKES- 
PEARE IN CLAYTON. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
Cuapter II. 

The meeting was held, and was crowded, With the Mayor in 
the chair amassing his official prestige and his eloquence ; with 
the great Duke of Piccadilly, who was great only in a social and 
ducal sense, being physiologically young and weak in his general 
framework, not to say bandy ; with the noble Lord Veto, who 
was really a hard-working nobleman ; and with the Rev, Mr. 
Bolleroo, an energetic and popular divine ; you would have said 
that that meeting was svfe to work wonders. Actually, it formed 
a Committee. The Duke of Piccadilly, being set upon by 
his friends, and bullied by his weight and influence, and 
stimulated to the enterprise by brandy and soda, did, albeit 
very nervous, manage to read a list of names and get through 
an argument in favour of the formation of a Committee, which 
was on the whole successful, 

“For we're met here,” said the Duke of Piccadilly, twisting 
his pocket handkerchief, and rolling it into a ball, “‘ in a meet- 
ing of the public for the purpose of ——of forming a——a public 





meeting, in fact, which——. Literature is, I think, certainly 
very commendable, and——we ought to recognise it and appre- 
ciate it——in a manner which ‘ll show 'em——I mean show 


people——the world, or indeed this country at large——that 
——show our recognition and appreciation of it. (Cheers.) And 
thereforé | think that you will all I'm sure join me in the hope 
that——. (Hear, hear.) And with these few preliminary ob- 


servations just by way of inaugurating a beginning, I think we | 


may adopt the names of the gentlemen whose names I'm going 
to say——name——at least real——as members of a sort 
of Commitzee.” (Applause.) And to great cheering the noble 
Duke read the names, including, of course, his own and Lord 
Veto’s and the Rev. Mr. Bolleroo’s ; but the Bishop of Shooter's 
Hill, in a sort of mediwval morality, begau to think Shakes- 
peare rather a dangerous subject to be supported by a high 
diguitary of the Church, and declined to join the Committee 
himself. Some faint opposition was started on the part of the 
wheezy old gentleman, who had accompanied the deputation to 
the Mayor, and whose name was Budge ; and he vainly endea- 
voured to get the names of the noble supporters of the celebra- 
tion erased from the list proposed. But Lord Veto was up in 
arms, and down upon him directly; and Lord Veto's parlia- 
mentary nous worked wonders. ‘‘I am free to confess,” 
thundered the noble Lord, ‘that the amendment brought 
forward by the hon——the talented member of this meeting 
strikes me with wonder, and imbues me with surprise. Shall 
we, a meeting here constituted, offer a precedent unparalleled in 
the history of meetings—a precedent attempted to be established 
in that member's amendment—the precedent of a want of con- 
fidence on the part of this meeting in the wisdom and sagacity of 
of the governing classes? Were a persuasion of such a public 
fecling unwillingly forced upon me——" But here the noble 
lord’s voice was drowned in thunders of applause, and the 
anendment of the implacable Budge fell to the ground. Soa 
General Committee was appointed, invested with fall power, 
desired to form a Select Committee, and to report progress 
e such steps as they deemed advisable to take in the celebra- 
tion, to the extent of a Performance, a Soirée, and a Statue. 

And now the jarring elements began to work. The Select 
Committee went home and to work forthwith. They were an 





chergetic set, whose faults, if they had any, inclined to rather 


too much energy—in interfering with each other, The Rev. 


Mr. Bolleroo was an active member. Not only did he do every- | 
thing in his private and unclerical power to further the Cele- 


bration schemes, but he even introduced the subject in ser- 


Oded 
living in the celebrated St. Mark's Forest, aud in that syivan jt vole passages i anl th ) } vor 
retreat had instituted the pretty Catholic plaything beloved of | invariably translated « to the woeful confoun ' 

: | 
young ladies, who, if accused of tendencies towards Rome, would | pdssages as 





yet shudder at the thought. The Rey. Bolleroo had started a | 
Confessional in St. Mark's Forest, and siuived lovely penitents, | 
whose penance was mostly of the kind administer 
Jane,” as represented to us in early infancy by a forefinger in a | 





» two elder brothers and a few lovers and a father or s 


Hear it not Duncan, for it is the knell 
That summons thee to Heaven or to air 


a) 


ed to “* Lady | With all this, they never patronised a theatre, being ehiedly 


Dissenting, by faith oily and lank of hair, and black-clothed as 


pocket-handkerchief nightcap, But the just indignation of one to costume, who addressed men as “ sir,” and generally had the 
‘ 


l. a: os 
, | influenza Though calling themselves a Shakespeare Association 


who-e feelings had been roused by the practices of the Rev. | they were in reality individual members of a much larger body 
Confessor, foreed that monastic gentleman to quit sylvan soli | in Clayton, nami ly, the Young Men’s Goody Association, ‘They 


* : | 
tude, and take his energies to Clayton, where the Shakespeare 


Celebration promised a fleld of adventure 

Now, in the neighbouring county town called Slushford, a 
survdl place that was not altogether exempt from some of those 
social sins of which we hebdomadally pray twice running) to be 
delivered, there lived two celebrated tragedians, One — an 
| actor of high local eminence—had placed the drama on a very 
| high footing, and restored the ancient character ot Mamlet's 
| father by dressing that ghostly personage as a police inspector, 
insisting that the idea was warranted by Mam'el’s own deserip- 
tion of him— 


| 
| 


| 
| ** An eye like Mars to threaten and command 
| A station !|—~” 
| His name was Flarrups. Tho other was not a county man: 
having crossed a river that bounded Chalkshire from its neigh- 
| bouring county, he was looked upon as a stranger to the parish, 
in which, indeed, he had no settlement. He was noted for 
upsetting constitutional ideas—right or wrong—on any given 
subject. If the prompt book directed an exit to be made L, v. &., 
he insisted on going off x. 1. 8. ; if a character was required to 
laugh at a certain situation, he preferred to cry. He made a 
reputation by playing Macbeth in knickerbockers and with a 
squint, and people said how beautifully true to nature and pro 
bability it was. His next essay was to play Julius Cesar in a 
white hat, but people were not altogether satisfied with that. 
Still his fame stood very high. And his name was Filcher. 

Between these two histrionic lights a natural jealousy existed 
—inore especially on the part of Mr. Flarrups, who had watched 
the interpolations of Mr. Filcher on the dramatic art with 
supreme disdain. At the time when this bitterness was at its 
highest, the Mayor of Clayton and the Rev. Bolleroo, who were 
constituted the elect of the Select Committee —a kind of 
sanctum sanctorum or Maharajah of management—thought that 
the very best means of successfully carrying out the perform- 
ance decided upon would be the engagement of the two leading 
actors of Slushford. Now each of the two elect had his own 
personal opinion of the merits of Messrs. Flarrups and Filcher, 
and both these opinions were diametrically opposite—the Mayor 
inclining to Mr. Flarrups, and the Rev. Bolleroo thinking the 
great Filcher highest in his art. Accordingly, both the Mayor 
and the reverend gentleman wrote—cach on his own account 
and privately —to the two leading tragedians of Slushford ; and 
their respective letters ran thus :— 

Clayton 2 Febuary 1864 

The Mayor of Clayton and the Sellect Comitee of the 
Shakespereian Cellebration presents his compliments to Mr. 
Flarrups and wish to know if he will inform him whether he is 
prepared to undertake to play in a peice of Shakspeares which 
the name of it is hereby communicated and it is othelo his part 
being the more as Shakespear drew and Iago not yet found but 
[ think he soon will be 

Yours truly 


| 
Tus MAyor ayn Comrren. 





Febuary 2 1864 
| - 
Clayton 2 February 1864 

Dear Sir.—On behalf of the Shakespearian Celebration Com- 
mittee I have to request your professional services for the forth- 
coming Tercentenary Celebration on the 23rd April in our 
town. The Committee have decided on a performance of one of 
the poet’s greatest dramas, and suggest ‘‘ Othello” as the most 
appropriate. I have to request you will inform me whether 
under such circumstances you would undertake to perform the 
character of Othello. 

Lam, Dear Sir 
Very sincerely yours 
(. M. Boiierxoo 
, Hon, Seey. 
Charles Vilcher Esqr. 
Slushford. 

As might have been expected, both actors closed at once, each 
only too glad that the services of the other had not veen sought. 
Both started off to Clayton by the swiftest vehicle on wheels 
to convey their acquiescence to the Committee. On the 3rd of 
February all Clayton knew that the known tragedian, Vdward 
Flarrups, and the eminent histrion, Charles Filcher, were each 
| to play Othe//o on the Tercentenary Day. 

Then began a fierce contention between the Mayor and his 
| reverend colleague, for each accused the other of treachery in 
| writing sud rosd to the two actors, and each defended the merits 
of his protégé. The Mayor's red face grew redder, and his throat 
| swelled and choked, when the Rev. Bolleroo contradicted and 
| opposed him. ‘‘ You may be a clergyman, sir,” said he, hotly ; 
“TL repeat you may be a clergyman, and such you probably are, 
being in the Church, which more’s the pity ; but a gentleman 
you are not, sir, and a gentleman it is impossible for you to 
| become.” And the Mayor walked majestically away. 

While the performance was thus becoming slightly involved, 
the Soirée scheme simply drooped. Nobody but the Young 
| Men's Shakespeare Association took any interest in the Soirée 





mons in a pleasantly indirect manner ; for he was an enterprising | at all. The members of the Young Men's Shakespeare Associa- 
“ivine—the Rey, Bolleroo—and wore lavender gloves like a | tion were young men who had more theoretical knowledge of 
fashionable clergyman, though he was a short, stunted man, | Shakespeare on their shelves than practical acquaintance with 
Who declaimed well, and was fond of giving readings from | him on the stage. They knew all the difficult passages; they 
the poeta, and read Tennyson's ‘“‘ Mary Hannah” and ‘ The Talk- | could punctuate ‘‘ Hang out our banners,” and elucidate “ Ory 


ing Hoax” most effectively at literary institutes. He had held a | sorrow wag ;" they had Family Shakespeares, with all the objec- 





helonged to the more enterprising portion of this body, and 
Wished to be considered small glow-worms of literature (of all 
proper literature, that is to say), as well as brichter stars of 
morality’ Naturally they were disposed towards a Soirée, at 
which tea should be drunk, and a quantity of nice buttered bun 
should be eaten, and just a prettypbit of poetry recited, like that 
of Milton's ood, proper young man, Milton ; and Bunyan also, 
air), about ‘*What needs my Shakespeare for his honored 
bones ;’—and then with a short grace or se, vou know, it would 
be a very agreeable and rational evening. If anybody liked to 
bring a relic of the Poot’s—a piece of his blotting paper, or a haty 
from his ** Winter's Tail,” or ayard of his ‘ Measure for Measure’ 

it would make the féte still more interesting, But though the 
Young Men's Shakespeare Association have thus urged on the 
inhabitants of Clayton the advantages of a Soirée, in which 
argument they have been warmly seconded by their mothers and 
one or two maiden aunts—they have as yet been wnable to obtain 
any promise of support. Tickets have been printed, but in no 
instance sold, save to the young men themselves, who scarcely 
muster sufficiently strong in Clayton to fill the Town Hall they 
wish to engage, as their number 1s about seventeen, and the room 
holds eight hundred comfortably. So the Soirée meanwhile 
droops 

As for the Staive, it is a subject of hotter strife and flercest 
rancor; for the town is completely divided—one might say, 
dissected—on the .ubect of it. Whether it should be a man 
on horseback, as S inkespeare was supposed occasionally to take 





horse exercise; or a man leaning crosslegged on his elbow, 
pointing with a finger to one of his toes ; or a pyramid with the 
names of all Shakespeare's plays on it; or a column with 
noth'ng on it; or a fountain of real water—this idea being a 
delicate compliment to the dramatic enterprise of the age ; or a 
ragged school ; or a statue of the Mayor of Clayton, or a copy 
of Shakespeare's works in velvet and pearl mounting, to be 
presented to the Rey. Bolleroo, in token of the warm interest 
he has ever taken in the Commemoration scheme ; is to this 
day a mysterious problem. They tried to hold a meeting to 
take the subject into consideration, but the efforts of old Mr 
Budge were this time eminently successful ; and to everything 
proposed there were so many objections started that the exas- 
perated Mayor could stand it no longer ; but decoying the per- 
verse Budge into one of the lobbies leading from the Town Hall 
platform, under the pretence of speaking to him privately, he 
kicked him—actually kicked him on the shins, and then ran 
back, before the astonished Budge could recover himeelf. His 
re-appearance Was the signal for wild execrations, for the Rey, 
Bolleroo had taken a base advantage of the Mayor's absence to 
denounce his conduct, and the meeting were only too glad to 
have a fling at somebody. So after being hissed and hooted, 
and called abusive names for a long time, the Mayor decided on 
going home and resigning. So he went home and wrote him 
self a letter, conveying his resignation to himself. And the 
Rey. Bolleroo triumphed, 

But the wrath of the eminent tragedian Flarrups was by this 
time boiling over. He had lost his chief supporter in the 
Mayor, and his enemy was to play Othello. ‘True, he had been 
asked to play layo—nn!—the eminent tragedian Flarrups ! 
But it was a little too much. For once in his life the Rev, Mr, 
Bolleroe laid himself open, and the scorn of Mr. Flarrups fell 
heavily. He received the note asking him to play Jago to Mr 
Filcher’s Othello. He did not speak ; he smiled not; but he 
wrote. To this effect ;— 

“ Sir,—1 consider myself as First Footlights in my profession 
I have been longer on the stage than any man, | act a deed sight 
better than any man or woman going, native or foreign; and I 
consider you should have kootooed to me before that deod 
stranger Vilcher. As you haven't done this, [ shan't act at all, 
and be deed to you! * Yours 

*Epwarp Fraravrs.” 

When the hard-hearted divine read this he shivered, but 
recovering himself he smiled, The smile was one of scorn. 
But it faded when Mr. Peekythorpe, who had all along been 
really a hard-working little maa, called on him and sald that 
owing to the infamous opposition offered by his (Peekythorpe’s) 
brother-in-law to all his (Peekythorpe’s) schemes for com- 
memorating Shakespeare, he (Peekythorpe) begged to tender his 
resignation. Hardly had Mr, Peekythorpe departed, when the 
enterprising firm of Tippets, Tape, aud Trimmer, represented 
by Mr. Tippets, craved audience, The Rev. Bolleroo bowed as 
Mr. Tippets entered, and asked Mr 'T. if he could prove of any 
assistance. 

“You were aware, sir,” said Mr. Tippets wrathfully, ‘ ‘That 
T am the senior partner of the firm that supplies the favours and 
ribbons to be worn on the——.” 

“Tam Mr, Tippets.” 

** Well, sir, I sent in my application to the Select Committee 


, 0 have my name engraved, along with the names of all gentle- 


men who have had a hand in this work, on the Memorial pro- 
posed. Sir, the Committee have refased my request ; and I'll 
be shot if I'll do your ribbons ! now then !” 

And thus they are commemorating Shakespeare in Clayton 
The Select Committee have resigned; the Acting Committee 
refuse to act, and the general public to support. Whe is carry- 





ing on the whole enterprise? If you ask me to whom we must 
in our extremity turn the eye of hope—who the support and 
| guccour of the whole scheme is—I can but an-wer, Bo.tenoo ! 








| 
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\ SHAKESPEARE CELEBRATION, 
Vischt 


alone a 


con hundred and sixty-four dues not stand 
a respecter of Shakespeare. By the 24th 
of April neat three celebrations will have been 
held in his honour, known by the distinctive 
of jubilee, gala, and festival. The jubilee, 
in 1760, was an occasion when the world, inspired 
hy Garrick, resolved to commemorate the poet 
and for the particulars of which we are indebted 
to Chambers's Journal. The cecasion on which the 


‘te was held bad no connexion with the day o1 
lal 


rune 


the centenary of Shakspeare’s birth or death, but 
rose whelly out of local circumstances at the time. 
the corporation of Stratford-upon-Avon having 
wilt anew ‘Town Hall in 1768, a particular niche 
in the facade seemed to be in want of a statue to 
Hil it up; and it was suggested that a bust or 
tatue of William Shakespeare, whose birth had 
hed so great a lustre over that town, would be 
particularly suitable for that purpose George 
Alexander Steevens, the commentator on Shake- 
peare, Was the medium for communicating this 
itlen to David Garrick, then in the zenith of his 
porwer 

Gaanick had a number of small enemies (perhaps 
only small), who aceused him of vanity and a per- 
onal love ot adulation ; but it was at any rate a 
ood quarter to apply to for this particular purpose, 
\ correspondence arose, in which Garrick so highly 
pleased the corporation that they sent him the free- 
dom of the borough, enclosed in a box made from 
the wood of Shakespeare’s celebrated mulberry tree, 
uid requested Garrick’s picture in return, These 
compliments set the bram of th: actor at work, 
He either suggested or cordially supported a project 
er some kind of gala or jubilee in honour of Shakes- 
peare, te be helt at Stratford. His detractors 

terwards sant that he did this with a view to his 

nh benefit, in connexion with an intended repro- 
duction of the pageant at Drury-lane Theatre, of 
which he the manager. Such a motive had 
possibly something to cde with the matter, but the 
creat actor was unquestionably influenced also by a 
venuine wish te do honour to the still greater bard, 
The project, by whomsoever suggested, was favour- 
ibly received at Stratford and elsewhere, and sub- 
eriptions from various quarters enabled a managing 
committee to develop the detailed plan of a jubilee 
ior the autumn of 1769, 

A large octagonal amphitheatre, stomewhat re- 
sembling the then celebrated Rotunda at Rane- 
laugh, was erected on the Bankeroft, a meadow on 
the banks of the beautiful river Avon; it was 
titted to avcomimodate one thousand persons ; and 


Wits 


it was made ornate, with a colonnade, a raised 
veheetra, a dome, a chandelier of eight hundred 
shts, anc gilding, and painting, and drapery. 


‘othe margin of the river were ranged sixteen, 
2-pounders, sixteen cunnon of smaller calibre 
twelve cohorns, and some mortars. ‘Two waggon- 
loads of fireworks and illumination lamps were 
nt down from London. A ribbon, to be after- 
yards miade into favours, was devised by the 
oventry weavers, with rainbow hues, intended to 

pify Lhe imany-coloured hues of Shakespeare's 
senits; aude medal was stamped at Birmingham, 
fo be struck in gold, silver, and copper, according 
fo the means or the tastes of the purchasers. ‘lhe 


medal had « bas-relief of Shakespeare on one side, | 


with the words from his “ Hamlet,” We suau, 
NOT LOOK UPON HIS LIKE AGALN.” David Garrick 
and his brother George were amazingly busy in 
euperintending the preparations; for David was 
appointed steward, and he certainly did comport 
liuself in many ways as if it were his jubilee. 

\t five o'clock on the morning of the 6th of 
September, 1769, the guests, with which the town 
of Stratford-on-Avon was crammed, were awak- 
ened from their slumbers by the firing of cannon, 
ind soon afterwards the principal ladies were 
erenaded by a number of young men fantastically 
ilressed, who sang two songs written for the occa- 
sion by Garrick, accompanied by hautboys, flutes, 
clarionets, guitars, and other instruments. After 
this auspicious commencement, the corporation 
umd « large number of visitors breakfasted to- 
wether at the new town-hall, or Shakespeare's 
Hall, as it was also termed. The mayor and the 
town clerk, on this occasion, presented to Garrick 
the insignia of his office as steward, comprising a 
medal and « wand made from the famous mulberry- 
tree. The breakfast was a very gay affair ; jubilee 
ribbons and jubilee medals were almost univer- 
wally worn, while dukes and earls, lords and ladies, 
were present in considerable number. The com- 
pany then proceeded to the church, where, at 
eleven o'clock, commenced Arne’s oratorio of 
“Judith,” performed by singers and instrumen- 
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taliat from  Deouden This done, the teward 
the sisyers, the inctenmentaliste, the corporation, 
and the guests, went from the ehureh to the new 


amphitheatre. As they passed the houce in which | slance, 1, has ) 
Shakespeare was horn some verses were sung in| “* é hviste eleison”’ to a fugue. 


honowr of the bard; verses, it must be admitted 
—for two of the lines ran thus : 

Here nature nure’d her darling bey 

Vrom whom all care and sorrew fly ! 


which the bard himself would not greatly’ have 


atoived. 

At three a banquet was held in the 
amphitheatre, enlivened by © new conga, catches, 
and lees adapted to the purpose of the jubilee.” 
In the evening, there was a grand ball in the 
amphitheatre, and very gay illuminations and 
firework. for the people All went off well on the 
first day. Not soon the cecond, when the clouds 
took the matter into theirewn hands. There was 
te have been a pageant from the town-hall to the 
amphitheatre, consisting of about a hundred and 
seventy actors and actresses, from the London 
and provincial theatres, dressed to represent an 
equal number of characters in Shakespeare's 
plays, with a large and highly-ornamented 
triumphal car; “in which,” as Wheeler in his 
History of Stratsord-on-Avon tells us, “ two persons, 
representing Melpomene and Thalia, with the 
Giaces, were to be drawn by six persons habited 
like Satyrs, with attendants carrying emblematical 
devices and insignia, and accompanied by the 
whole band of vocal and instrumental music, 
to perform a serenade at Shakespeare's statue 
and crown it with a wreath of laurel.” But as the 
rain peppered down briskly, Melpomene, Thalia, 
the Graces, and the Satyrs took off their fancy- 
dresses, and the procession was abandoned. 
Other amusements were, however, abundant. 
After a renewal of cannon-firing, bell-ringing, 
lady-serenading, and public-breakfasting, the 


o'clock, 


company went to the amphitheatre to hear a | 


dedication ode. In the centre of the orchestra, 
with his steward’s wand of mulberry-wood in his 
hand, a medallion suspended from his breast, und 


a richly-embroidered suit of brown, sut David | 


Garrick; on a higher level was a statue of 
Shakespeare, which Garrick had caused to be 
cast, to occupy eventualiy the vacant niche in 
| front of the Town-hall; and by the side of the 
| statue was Dr. Arne, as conductor of the orchestra. 
After a preliminary overture, Garrick rose and 
recited the ode, written by himself. It was a sort 
,of cantata, with airs and choruses between the 
\recited portions—all, of course, in honow of 
Shakespeare. One of the included airs, “Thou 
soft-flowing Avon,” afterwards became very 
popular. The crowning of the statue was dis- 
pensed with, because Melpomene and Thalia had 
been disappointed by the wet. 

A strange episode, or what theatrical-folks 
would calla ‘ gag,” was presente lon;this oceasion. 
After the ode, Garrick stood up and delivered a 
prose encomium on Shakespeare, in which he 
challenged any oue to urge anything against 
the immortal bard. Whereupon Mr. King, a 
celebrated comedian of those days, came forward 
in a great-cout, and requested to be heard. 
Permission being granted, King went into the 


orchestra, took off his great-coat, appeared in a | 


suit of blue and silver. He attacked Shake- 
speare’s character and fame, and censured him, 
ironically, as a very ill. bred fellow, for domineering 
over our own passions, and making people laugh 
jand cry as he thought proper. When King had 


| finished, Garrick rose and addressed the ladies in | 


,a& rhymed epilogue, complimenting tem on the 
‘regard they had always shown to Shakespeare, 
jund exhorting them to support the reputation of 
a poet who was so remarkable for upholding the 
dignity of the female character. ‘This theatrical 
trick, whether planned originally by Garrick or 
by King, was certainly not up to the level of the 
occasion ; but possibly it was an after thought, 
to fill up a program otherwise interfered with by 
the rain. 
-.- 

ON FUGUE IN THE CHURCH SERVICE. 

The fugue, im its strictest form, may be said 
to have been born in the church, and ever since 
almost exclusively appropriated to its service. Tn 
the concert-room the treatment of the fugue is 
much more free, and in the theatre it is seldom 
employed. But although its principal sphere of 
action is within sacred walls, it by no means fol- 
lows, nor is it at all necessary, that every ecclesi- 
astical composition should contain fugues. The 
evil is, that they are introduced into the church 
service much too often, and frequently most inap- 
propriately. We do not here de to the man 
(alas! too many) merely manufactured artificial 
and scholastic fugues; these we pretend not to 
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defend. ‘The point to which we wish to draw 
attcntion ts the too frequent and inapposite em 
| ployment of compositions of this kind. For in 
been the custom to set the word, 
But certainly these 
jand such sacred petitions, can never, with ay 
degree of propriety, be uttered in points and 
| answers, according tothe rules and forms of fyes! 
treatment; fer in such cases, and even in th 
hands ef consummate artists, the words and mu: 
will ever be in continual opposition and contradi- 
tion, even amounting to wreverence. his will b 
felt by the congregation; and however chilfy) th, 
music, must tend rather to disturb than excite - 
| maintain devotional feeling 
How often have we, incommen with the ereate 

jpart of the congregation, experienced the dis 
| agreeable effect of many a far-famed fugue npon 
the eternal, never-ending, “Amen!” and hor 
vften would we willingly have heard a slight 0 
| less artificial composition to the words “eum can-- 
| lum Spiritu,” instead of the fugues cet to them in 
all masses, not excepting those ef one of om 
greatest church composers ? 

Notwithstanding all this, we like and valu 
fugues, and understand something of them to: 
According to owr opinion, therefore—and we ar: 
upheld in it by experience—the fittest and mozt 
appropriate texts or words for fugues are those 
expressive of conflicting or reciprocal emotions o1 
| sentiments, popular rejoicings, praises and thank. 
| givings, hallelujahs, ete., wherein the whole power 
| and varied action of the voices can be, with equal 
| propriety and effect, called forth and brought into 

play. Figures upon such texts, provided they he 

| the offspring of shill and genius, must ever please 
much more than others, perhaps, of equal merit 
| in a musical point of view, but which, unhappily, 
have been written to words of an opposite cha- 
| racter; for assuredly where supplication, humility, 
| or resignation are to be expressed, the fugue is 
nut the true medium. In a word, we consider a 
restricted use of the fugue most desirable, pas 
ticularly in Protestant churches, where the music, 
on account of the fulness of the Liturgy, ought 
not to be too long, lest it fatigue rather then 
relieve. 

The question at issue is on the use and abuse 
of the fugue. Ithas been generally acknowledged 
that the study of the fugue is of the highest 1m 
portance to the young musician, inasmuch as i! 
makes him conversant with all the possible re 
sources of every kind of counterpoint; gives him 
a command and dexterous management of the 
materials, or stuff, of which musical composition 
is made up; trains him to conduct his ideas with 
order and regularity ; and, in variety of form, to 
preserve the strictest unity of design. 

As a study, the fugue is to the musician what 
logic and mathematics are to the general scholar. 
All are more to be valued on account of the in 
direct influence which they ultimately exercise 
over the mind, then for any benefit obtained from 
them particularly. Lt is true they cannot confer 
genius, or the power of creating original ideas, 
but they teach to think accurately, and to arrange 
those ideas which are the offspring of the fancy. 
In short, the great and useful result is the edae. 
tion of the mind. 

With such advantages, which the fugne un 
doubtedly possesses, to abolish if would be to 
j deprive the young musician of the best means of 
cultivating and regulating his musical ideas, And 
were it wholly banished from the sphere of actual 
composition, it is to be feared that it would soon 
fall into disuse in the sehvole, for the learner 
would naturally ask “ Cui bono ?” and although its 
indirect’ uses were fully appreciated by him, yet 
the very fact of its being obsolete in practice 
would gradually relax the ardour of his ctudy. 
Therefore the study of the fugue should be by ell 
means kept up, but restricting its practical eppit- 
cation to proper occasion and place. 

The employment of the fugue in our chureh 
must necessarily be limited, for the nature of the 
service will rarely admit of a long, elaborate 
fugue. Some portions of the service, however, 
admit of being treated in the fngue style; and 
that this has been done successfully, with every 
regard to the due expression of the words, 1 
evineed in the many excellent anthems compost A 
and constantly used in England. But that some- 
times, and not unfrequently, the misapplication 
and abuse of this style have crept into our churca 
music, must be manifest to évery one. Besides 
which, we often hear music breaking out into 
long passages of dry, unmeaning sequences and 
imitative passages, which have no connexion with 
what preceeded or is to come—containing nothing 
to relieve the monotony, and seem to have been 
introduced merely as a stop-gap, until some new 
idea is caught hold of. y 

While it is granted that the best things may 
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be abused, yet no form or resource of art oueht 
to be disreearded or rejected; for even what has 





fashionably attended. ‘The following was th 


atusie. ae 


peen called “ Diabolus in ausica,”’ although | parr t 

eolemnly anathematised of old hy the patres Due fake now'this vin : hel 
consevipti of music, may, in some cases, produce Puitnarmonre Socrety.—The first coneert of Sone —"] Phe rng ee _ ome tbeercy VMavlarves 
an effect which no other soi-distaat legitimate | this, the fifty-second, season took place on Monday Miss Elton 

members of the musical family can arrive at. jevening, the 29th ult., when, by way of com. | Pitvoforte Marte Kuhe 


With regard to imitations, it is generally | 


slowed tLat they are most effective when they | 
flow from the principal or secondary subjects, or | 
form a part or parcel of them, provided they are 
not at variance with the sense of the words, and | 
not prolonged too much. Such imitations are | 
effective, because they knit the different parts of | 
the composition together, and give unity to the | 
whole design. 

Haydn’s imitations and sequences in general | 
afford a striking example of this.* The Abbate | 
Clari’s Duetti and Madrigali contain excellent | 
studies in this connected style of writing. | 

Examples may be found among classical anthors, | 
in the free as well as the strict style, wherein | 
sequences are employed, not as intermediate or 
velief-passages, but as principal subjects; for | 
instance, Leporello’s song, ‘‘ Madamina”’ in ‘ Don! 
Juan.” The opening subject is built upon the | 
sequences, or movimental del basso 5-3-6-3, which go 
on from the commencement in uninterrupted 
succession during sixteen bars; and yet the ear 
tires not. It is again introduced towards the 
middle of the movement. How finely this 
-cholastic progression is varied and relieved by 
the little touches of imitation which Mozart has 
thrown into the violin and bass parts! It is only 
ike hand of a greater master that, by its magic 
touch, can thus transform the dull materials of 
a school exercise into beauty and poetry. Witness 
the awfully grand effect of the passage of 
sequences 6-3, in the banquet-scene in the second 
act of the same opera, where the Commendatore 
says' “ Altre cure pid gravi!” &e. The same pro- 
gression takes place in the opening movement of 
the overture. Indeed the scene in question is 
mevely an amplification of the malter contained | 
in that movement. Again, how thrilling the! 
effect of that short series of harmonic progressions, | 
in the vecitative before the duet “Fuggi! cridele, 
juggi!” in the first act, where Donna Aina says, 
* Quel sangue,” &e. 

In fact, the grand question concerning the 
application of the different modes and forms cf 
ait, Whatever the style of composition, whether 
secvod or profane, seemsto be the kow and the 
whea to adept ail ov cach. In this experience 
and test appear to be the composev’s surest guides. 












Srupxrovy.—Haydn, 





when 


4 


Madame Winter 
Serenade . : ao kee bounod 
Madame Czerny 
With flute and harmonium accompaniments by Master Drew 
Dean and Mr. Elliot 


memorating the birthday of Rossini, several of 
his vocal and instrumental compositions were 
performed, the former entrusted to Mdme Parepa 
and Mr. Wilbye Cooper; the latter being, of | gone 


4 * When the quiet moon is beaming Schondor# 
course, interpreted by the first-rate orchestra of | _ Mr. Tedder = 
the society, under the direction of Professor | Piioforte Duct Guillaume Tell Asch 
Sterndale Bennett Madame Winter and Miss Ada Letter 

" PART I 
PROGRAM.—PART I. Duet—* The Duke of Athol’s courtship” 


Sinfonia, MS. composed expressly for the Phil- Miss Elton and Mr, Teddey 


harmonie Concerts) ............... Cherubini | Pianoforte —* Le Chant des Naides” (Lurtin, Ascher 
SM OT een pe Me Le ; Rossini | By particular desire) Madame Winter 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper | Song—‘* Home, sweet home” Bishop 
Concerto in p minor—Pianoforte .......6...... Mozart ! , ,, Mliss Elton 
Madame Arabella Goddard Duet —Harmonium and Piano Sonwaubula Relliad 
Aria—“ Bel raggio” | Semiramide”’ .......... Rossini | _ Messrs, Elliot and Emile Berney 
Madame Parepa. Song—" O, bitt euch liebe . dgelein Gumbert 
Overture—“‘ Semiramide” .........66.. seini _ Madame Czerny 
= ‘ Rossin! Song" As the bark glides on the rolling sex Southwell 
PART I, Mr. Tedder 
Sinfonia in p, No. 2 awteks Beethoven | Pianoforte —" Irish Airs” .. : Maveey 
(RS ren rene ee eee ee irae Rossini Madame Winter 
Madame Parepa. Conductor ai te swenicad Mr. Emile Berge 
Fantasia (Oboe) ............0.00088 Creme Sata Crozier | We were very much pleased with Mdme, Win- 


| ter’s decided touch and distinct method of playing 
{in Kithe's admirable arrangement from Flotow’s 
Overture—* The Siege of Corinth” ............ Rossini | “ Marta,” and in the duo with Miss Ada Leffler, 
Conductor ...... Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus. D. | whom we shall be pleased to hear again. Mdme. 
The MS, sinfonia of Cherubini (which was com- | Czerny is a very intelligent soprano, and well 
posed expressly for the society) has, we believe, | suited for rendering classical chamber music. 
been only once performed, and may, therefore, be | One of her songs—* O bill’ euch liebe Vigelein "— 
considered as a novelty; it was to be welcomed as | a charming work, which ought to he known every. 
such, and we may express a hope that the society | where, was very warmly received. Mr. ‘Tedder 
will continue throughout the season to produce | and Miss Elton were the other vocalists. 
some other works equally unknown to t e sub-} Royan AcAprMy or Music,—A quasi private 
seribers. We need scarcely say it was admirably séance was given in the poky little room of this 
performed. Of Madame _ Arabella Goddard's institution, in Tenterden-street, by some of the 
execution of Mozart’s exquisitely beautiful con-| students, on Wednesday evening. Instrumentatly, 
certo too much cannot be said. She is playing | there was a clever MS. pianoforte and violin 
better than ever this season. The cadenzas intro- | sonata, in « minor, performed by the author, Mr 
duced were the masterly additions of Hummel, | Mackenzie, and Miss R. Brimstead; and a care 
than whom, perhaps, no one was better qualified | ¢.1 quintett by M. Walstein, who received a 
for writing after the style of Mozart. The | «oaii” at the conclusion 
symphony of Beethoven waa admirably given, ) Vocally, Miss Lucy Chapman, handsome and 
and being so well known to the audience its many | glover, (a pupil of Signor Nehira’s), gave Prof, 8 
beauties weve fully appreciated. A solo for the | Rennet's « Zephyr” song, and the “ Greeting,” 
oboe, though executed to perfection by Mr, Crozier, (Mendelssohn) with Miss Ss yphia Neighbour, My. 
we caunot but consider somewhat out of place in Henry Smart's duet, “The Fairy Haunted Spring 
a classical conceit. It was, we presume, intro-| was jicely sung by Demoiselles Emily Pitt and 
duced merely as a relief. The two overtures were Sophia Neighbour. The other vocalists were Mir» 
played with immense spirit, and produced the | y‘Donald, Miss (. Worster, and Mr, W. Wells, 
usual effect. We have previously named the | ang amongst the noticeable numbers of the vooul 
vocalists, and to enter into detail regarding their program may be incladed a’ MS, part-song by 
| performances is unnecessary. r i : 


ee rere Pe eee Rossini 


of its performance, 


clever Mies Agnes Zimmerman, 
ondary PorvisRr Concerts, Sr. Jaurs’s Hai Crvystan Panace Vhe coneert of Mebrusney the 
PROGRAM 27th was particularly ifere ting, as it firmehed 





vigued at the duii 





















paki 1 lopportanity of hearing a composition, in which 
‘ | Quintet, in A, Gp 12, fur two Violins, two Vistas the musical Titan openly adopted the style of 
a RNA ee . | mad Vicloncelio Ucndelssahii | ane nie nine lit » : of one 
; r napping, re ived to bint ae } Wii. Vieurtemp3, L. Ries, H. Webb, Hana, and raque another ; abandoning hia own in favour of =" 
displeasure through the medium of music itself. | cng, Vois menti’ io cospire,” (Le Nocee di Pigaia .. Mozart totally dis imoilur. on the authority of the 
For this purpose, he composed a piece under the F lt. Renwick biographer Schindler, this fact iy supposed to he 
title of a ‘ Turkish Symphony ;” which, beginning |“°"%  ** Mateus retm, —T litevally trae in the ease of Beethoven's overture, 
in a soft lulling style, soon set a portion of the com- | Dict, Dearest, let thy footsteps Loliow,’ pohr |“ Die Weihe des Hauies.” He is aseerted 10 have 
panyfnodding, when a simultaneous burst of the | Mise Bunks Add Ain. Renwice disearded one theme for another better adapted 
cymbals, double-drams trumpets, and tambours, | *<!4¢ S84 Fugue, tor - Vie oe Pettus for treatment in the manner peculiar to Handel, 
troke their bonds of sleep asunder; which object | ; eH ; — Beethoven ceased to he Heethov nm, at the 
2 se “sa Phe: Se - Goh; » ly ' , , ii 
rac no suoner effected, than sinking again into | quree sketches, The Lake ten Miliatreetn. ond the = oe of § ; hinder. hy “= ‘ me ani po teviiy 
a tender murmur, the orchestra renewed ito | Foustau,” tor Piatoturie alone WS. Benaett | HAS, perhaps, been ceprive ol a ret woi'l , 
astounding fortissimo, and again roused them like Madame Arabella Godda worthy to be associated with © Midelio” “ Cori 
. ae ris asd vist “$y ave res S Benieit | , “ap " vs in? ON : 
a peal of thunder, These alternations of soothing | Sone eo ee a t pi Pred ermen laws, Rquout,” and Lennar, Nhouch it is 
softuess and startling crashes, were repeated, till | Mi. Retiwiek plea ‘ant to know that an independent genius 
the alarmed dormeurs, finding they could not | Sony, * Where the bee suck>,” : Sullieaa | Could feel sufficient respect for a great man, to 


close their eyes in security, determined to remain 
awake, and listen to the music which they had 
affected to come to hear. 

Very Prrasant News.—Ounr friend the Lei 
cester Journal contains the following pleasing 
intelligence :—- 


yt _ Miss Banks, r adopt his styie, even in one instance, one of the 
Trio, in G major, tor Pianoforie, Violin, and Mcreeag: oe present. day can but regret that Beethoven ever 

Madame Arabella Goddard, M Vieuxtemps, and M. Paque, | fettered his marvellous intellect to the extent of 
Conductor, Mr Benedict asingle bar. Herr Schindler, if his story be true 
The juotvimental novelty was the violin solo of has perhaps, deprived us of an overture, which 
M. Vieuxtemps, who, of. course, rendered it might have rivalled its predecessors; for Beethoven 
| perfectly. Madame Arabella Goddard played was in his fall prime when he wrote “ Die Weihe 
| Bennett’s “Sketches” exquisitely. They may | des Hauses.’ Mendelssohn's symphony in ¢ minor 


We anderstaad that Mi. Benedict is patting the last touches |}, classed as the happiest inspirations of was played in its original form, namely with the 


(ojan operetia entitied ** Tie Bride of Sevag,” which is Whispered 
ty Le ia Mr. Benedict's very best manner, and to contain some 
of the loveliest aire that Master has written for years.” 

Mr. Benedict is one of the most delightful of 
composers, as well as one of the best of good 
fellows, and we are always eager to weleome any 
thing from his pen. This paragraph shows that 


bis very domestics are as proud of their employer | 


a8 the musical world is. The word “ whispered” 
evidently ineaus that Mr. Benedict's faithful cook 


bas been listening at the door while he was 
playing on the pianoforte, and the mention of 
the loveliest airs Master has ever written, is 


touching in ita affectionate pride. The public 


will he enchanted to have an early opportunity ‘wn 
of contirming the verdict of the appreciative | 


domestic.—Punch. 


* As a single instance, see ,* Le sette wltinie parole” of this | 





author, 


their author, and are, therefore, deservedly minuet and trio in place of the scherzo adapted 
popular. The trio of Beethoven made a eapital| by the composer from his octet. An additional 
‘conclusion to a good concert. In the voeal interest attaches to the annonucement of this 
department, Mies Bankes’s charming voice was | work ina concert program, from the fact of its 
jheard to great advantavze in Benedict’a lovely | being one of Mendelssobn’s earliest composition 

| song, “The Maiden’s Dream,” and again in, Though the syiaphony may not take equal rank 
Sullivan’s ‘Where the bee sacks,” a song she,with the familiar “Italian” and “ Seoteh,’”’ it 
has made ulmost entirely her own. Mr. Renwick | asserta one fact with peculiar force—that the hoy 
was very cuceessful in the couple of songa by composer completely foreshadows the man, M, 
Senneit and Mendelssohn, and joined Miss Banke Vieuxtemps exhibited his perfect command over 
in Spohv's somewhat hacknied duet, Beautifalas the violin, in two solos of his own, the first of 
it undoubtedly is, we confess we have heard it | which was very long. In the second—an original 
often enough. There are many equally effective Christy Minstrel caprice-—Madame Vienxtemp 
concert duets which could be named. My. Benedict, | officiated as pianoforte accompanyist. Miss tr 
usual, accompanied in his masterly style. |Armytage and Mr. W. Hf. Cummings were the 
Mapame Winter's Mativeé Mosicatr.—This | vocalists, and both unfortunate in the selection 
clever artiste gave the first of a series of four | of their first solos, * Ocean thou mighty monster,” 
ianoforte recitals on Thursday last, at Cramer,|and “Sound an alarm.’ The lady afterwards 
; Wood and Co.’s Rooms, which was well and|sang Arditi’s “ Bolero Leggiero invisivile,” and the 
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mores 
} \! ( ee | 
i latter is 
the aver . | erved a 
1 it obtai | Miss Army- 
Cunmin ib ntly appeared 
in no * Buryanthe,” “'Take now this 
lof. (mn Saturday next, Mdllez Marie 
Wi will pl humann’s concerto in A minor. | 
Ay | 5 fred snp Vinnina’s PIANOFORTE | 
Riceray Messrs. Rice and Vinning gave their 
fourth matinée last week, at Reynolds’s Piano- | 
loon. We have always spoken in terms 
nalitied praise of the abilities of these 
tlemen, and now much gratified in 
ing tl rrowing popularity of their recitals, 
lL the marked snecess which has attended them. 
he « rt opened with a grand rondo, by 
Chopin, for two pianofortes. Both performers 
played with great precision and effect, employing 


vudvantage all the resources of their instruments. 


Nhat charming morceau, by Pauer, “ La cascade,” 
played by Mr. Vinning from memory. 
Descriptive music seldom fails to be attractive 
il interesting. The piece in question was 


ndered with due regard to the meaning for the 
*; the clear and rapid succession of notes 


COMpPose 


has been characterised by a most commendable 
spirit of enterprise. 
of Errors = 
desire to cater for the public in a legitimate field, 
and, above all, in the Shakespearian field. Partly 
owing to the fallen taste of the theatrical multi- 


a good representation, and one of such uncommon 


| the quaintness of the two extraordinarily similar 


comedians, and will doubtless continue their good 


being strikingly suggestive of falling water. 
Mr. Rice's violin solo, a fantaisie by De Beriot, | 
’ © musical treat, which everyone present 
iil appreciate, and was received with well 
ted applanse. One of the principal features | 

t! entertainment was Beethoven's grand 
Violin ita, dedicated to Kreutzer, which was 
| in its full integrity; and although a 


k of considerable length, the interest and 
ttention of the audience were sustained to the 
t We paying both Mr. Rice and Mr. 
Vinning no mean compliment in saying this 
noble composition was played with grent judgment 
und ability; in the rapid and intricate passages 
which so frequently occur, every note was clear 
and distinct. A most pleasing variety was given 
to the entertainment by the excellent singing of 
Mal + Mistowski and Capt. Palliser. “ L’ai-je 
fondu,” as sung by Madame Mistowski, was 


! ful effort, and was received 


with every mark of approbation. This lady has 


moy and succes 


the advantage of judicious training. 


evere cold. 
effect, 
his singing is remarkable. 
fixed for Thursday, the 3rd March.—Torquay Paper. 

Berruoven'’s Ex 


ENTRICITY. 


neglected person, 
prominent features, rudely energetic eye, and 
broad bull-like brow, overshadowed with his 


uneut, uncombed hair, together with his not very 
conciliatory disposition, bespoke a character 
nmewhat consistent with the following specimen 
f his demeanour. Once, in a certain cellar in 
Vienna, where he -was in the habit of spending 
his evenings, in a particular corner, by himself, 
drinking wine, eating red herrings, and reading 
the newspapers, a person took a seat near him, 
with whose countenance 
pleased. After looking stedfastly at the stranger, 
he spat on the floor, as if he tad seen a toad; 
then glanced at the newspaper, then again at the 
intruder, and spat again; his disordered hair 
gradually bristling into more shaggy ferocity, till 


he closed the alternations of spitting and staring, 


| 


and pleasing voice, which has evidently had|mense amount of meaning. 
Capt. | evidently made an elaborate study of their char- 
Palliser, we regret to say, was suffering from a| acters, and it is only a truism to assert that nature 
Notwithstanding this great dis- | and art in their case go hand in hand on the road 
wivantage, he delivered the songs with considerable | towards perfection. 
and with all that refined feeling for which | prevailed on these perplexing brothers to assist in 
The next matinée is | the revival of this rarely witnessed comedy, but 


Beethoven's | congratulate Mr. Vining on having rescued this 
wild appearance, strong and | almost forgotten play from obscurity. 
of Syracuse (Mr. G. Vining), and Antipholus of | 


he was by no means | 


|parts might be, as a rule, better filled. 


hy suddenly rising from his chair, and londly | 


exclaiming, as he rushed out of the room, “ What 
® seoundrelly phiz!” 
Josrerpminr’s JRALOUSY OF 
eneral jt ilon y of the impre ; Josephine is 
well-known. Many a female was banished from 
Paris on mere suspicion; and Madame Grassini 
would not have been allowed to remain in that 
eapital, or to have sung at Josephine’s private 
concerts, had it been suspected, at the Tuilleries, 
that Napoleon had the smallest attachment to 
that charming When, however, 
Josephine was afterwards at Milan, her appre- 
hension was awakened; and suspicion was not 
u little promoted by the observations’ of the 
Count Sommaglia, who said to her, one morning, 
| hear, Madame, that our Grassini is a favourite 
with the Emperor.” “ Yes,” answered the 
Empress, “the ridiculous vanity of the creature 
amuses us amazingly. 
by his Majesty directress of the Italian opera, 
there is more intriguing going on emongst these 
wentry than there is at court; in the midst of a 
serious conversation, she will break out into a 
horse-laugh, throw herself on a sofi, and, fancying 
; the thron: of Nineveh, 


CGRASSINIL The 


ongstress. 


. ’ ‘ 
herself Semiramis on 


burst forth in a great style, wit! ‘Son Regina, e|were honoured by the 


son ameata! Iam ae queen, and [ am beloved. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 





C heatres. 
+ 
1. Covent GARDEN. 


She St /0 PS to Con jue vr.” ee. 


2. Drury LANE. 
“ The Four Mowbrays ;” “ Manfred 3" Th 
Alabama.” 


3. PRINCESS’S. 
“ Paul's Return; “ Comedy of Errors; “ Jack's 
Return from Canton.” 


Mr. George Vining’s management of this theatre 


The revival of the ‘ Comedy 
must be accepted as a proof of his 


tude, Shakespeare is now somewhat out of fashion, 
but that the public are always ready to welcome 


interest as must attach to the “Comedy of Errors” 
is satisfactorily proved by the hearty encourage- 
ment accorded’ to the exertions of the brothers 
Webb as the two Dromios. Rendering homage, 
in the first place to the natural, unforced wit of 
the poet, and in the second place acknowledging 


Webbs, the public have already taken to those 


wishes to them for some time to come. ‘The per- 
formance of the “ Comedy of Errors” has hitherto 
presented features of almost hopeless difficulty, 
from the imperative necessity that the strongest 
resemblance shall exist between the twin masters 
and men. Nature has certainly produced a most 
wonderful likeness in face, figure, and voice, 
between the brothers Webb, and, by this cireum- 
stance, the poet’s meaning is realised with singular 
force. While mentioning the perfect illusion se- 
cured by these natural advantages of the Webbs, 
we must testify to the excellence of their acting. 
The Dromios are two hardly-used serving men, 
who bear their lot with extreme resignation ; but 
they have some things to say, conveying an im- 
The Webbs have 


Other managers might have 


other managers did not act on the principle of 
“honour to whom honour is due;” we therefore 
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by Major Teesdale and Mr. Wood. A royal box 
has been fitted up for the Prince, partitioned off in 
the centre of the circle, with a separate entrance 
near the stage door. 


9. Sr. James's. 
« The Silver Lining ;” “ As Cool as a Cucumber -” 
“« The Birthplace of Podgers.” 


10, AsTLEY's. 
Closed. 
11. New Royatry. 

** Madame Berliot’s Ball ;” “Ixion ;” “ Stolen.” 

We can safely congratulate Mrs. Selby on her 
improvement in the cast of “ Ivion,”’ an Opinion 
in which the still crowded houses will bear us 
out. It is true that Miss Jenny Willmore made 
a very pleasing hero (before the eye of the public), 
and that Mr. Rogers’s falsetto was a great point 
in Minerva; but, what has on one hand been lost 
has been gained on the other hand, so far as 
personal attraction *on Ivion’s part, and improve- 
ment of tone in Minerva’s acting go. Miss 
Furtardo is a pretty girl, who effectively labours 
to render the part of Ivion an attractive one; 
and when she has overcome a certain metropolitan 
accent, which is as great an objection in elocution 
as the roughest Yorkshire or broadest Scotch 
dialect would be—such as the pronunciation of 
“payment” and “claimant,” as if they were 
written “ piement” and “clyment,” and a phrase 
like “‘oh no,” as though it were “ow now”—she 
will be a’ pleasing actress. Mr. W. H. Stephens 
is also an improvement on Mr. Roger's in 
Minerva, for the latter was inclined to be too 
broad in his acting, and to make a part vulgar, 


| which was intended to be simply eccentric. We 


miss the charms of Miss Teresa, as Merewry, and 
hardiy think the part at present so satisfactorily 
filled. By the way, a hint to Jupiter. Why docs 
he persist in placing his left arm akimbo, and 
“wearing it” (so to speak), constantly in that 
majestic attitude? No doubt the left arm isa 
nuisance, physiologically speaking, but it might 
be put up with as 2 necessary anatomical evil, and 
turned to some sort of account in acting, instead 
of being laid on one side—we beg pardon: on 
one hip. Miss Maitland is still charming, brt 
has a jaunty tendency to shift her weight from 
one leg to another, which she has apparently 
| picked up from ‘“ Madame Bevliot’s Ball.” If she 
| dropped this habit in the comedy, her acting in 
the burlesque would look less like a repetition of 
the same style. Miss Ada Cavendish is, as usual, 
luxuriantly enticing. In “ Madame Bevliot's Ball,” 





Antipholus 


Ephesus (Mr. J. Nelson) of course depend mainly 
upon an art'stic make-up for the necessary resem- 
blance, and in this particular they have achieved 
a marked success. ‘The playing of the comedy in 
one long act, without a single fall of the drop, is 
an immense gain to the general effect, which 
depends so much on continuous action. The 
entrances and exits in the “Comedy of Errors”’ are 
most numerous, and the usual delays would go far 
to destroy the probability of the complications 
in which it abounds. The complete mystification 
of Antipholus of Syracuse, and the very natural 


indignation of his Ephesian namesake, shut out | 


from his own house, were well delineated by 
Messrs. Vining and Nelson. ‘The subordinate 


“Comedy of Errors”’ is preceded by “ Paul's Re- 


' turn,” and the popular ballet, “ Jack's Arrival from 


Since she hes been made | 





Canton,” with which the Leclereqs have been so 
long identified, concludes the entertainments. 
4. Lyceum. 
“The Lost Child ;” “ Bel Demonio.” 


5. HaAYMARKET. 
Daisy; “ Bunkum Muller ;” “Our Ameri- 


cm Cousin ;” “ Shocking Events.” 


* Little 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by 
Lady de Grey and Colonel Keppel, honoured this 
theatre with their presence on ‘Tuesday evening. 


6. New ApELPHT. 
« Leah ;” 


“The Pretty Horsebreaker ;” 


Belle Belle.” 
7. OLYMPIC, 
“DB. B;” “The Ticket of Leave Man.” 


ous Lady 


8, STRAND. 
“On and OF ;’ “ Unlimited Confidence ;” “ Orpheus 
and Eurydice ;” “ Margate Sands.” 


The performances at this theatre on Monday 
resence of his Ro 


Highness the Prince of Wales, who was attended 


The | 


the part of Mr. Grigson is—we are inclined to 
think—improved upon. Mr. Hughes is very 
successful. The men are still dressed very badly. 
No gentlemen of the present day on a foreign 
tour would come out in the nondescript knicker- 
bockers and improbable “chummies” of the 
travellers, who are supposed to be gentlemen in 
the play. The best young male part is that of 
the tutor Feversham (Mr. E. F. Edgar), who has 
an easy, jaunty air, that smacks of probability. 
But Stepit and Lester are alike feebly rendered. 
We cannot imagine Lady Mostya lying in wait to 
catch a man like Lester. A very pretty girl in the 
person of Miss Somers has been procured to play 
Elith Belion. 





12. Sapier’s WELLS. 
“ The Soldier's Daughter ;” “The Prince of the 
Peaceful Islands.” 
13. SuRREY. 
« Ashore and Afloat ;” “ Harlequin Old King Cole.” 


14, Brrrannia. 
“The Outcasts ;” “ Hickory, Dickory Dock.” 

Following the fashion of the day in minor 
theatrical management—namely, adapting tales 
from periodicals for the stage—Mr. Lane has pro- 
duced a drama called the “ Outcasts,” the plot of 
which is taken from a story now publishing in the 
London Journal, The piece abounds in incident 
of the strongest kind, and opens well among the 
simple, homely scenes of country life, but subse- 
quently becomes somewhat confused and intricate 
in its details. Without seriously criticising, we 
may say that incident is a thing we may have a 
little too much of, and in this case the motives for 
various murders are not particularly clear. Philip 
Jocelyn (Mr. Drummond), a to poverty by 
his dissipated wife, Agatha (Mrs. E. Yarnold), leaves 
his house with his young son, and rests among 
showmen at a country fair. Stephen Vallance (Mr. 
J. Reynolds), of Cadger’s circus, steals Jocelyn s 
boy from the caravan just as news is brought by 
Humphrey Melwood (Mr. Crauford), Jocelyn’s devoted 
foster-brother, that the Earl of Haughton has been 
killed in a steeple-chase, and that his wife and 
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child have died from the shock. Jocelyn, though 
deprived of his son, is now Earl of Haughton. In | 
the second act, a certain Henry Dunbar (Mr. KE. | 
Harding) returns, immensely rich, from India. | 
He is waited for by Joseph Wilmot (Mr. J. Parry), 

who forged signatures at Dunbar’s instigation 

thirty-five years before, and has been an “ outcast” 

ever since. Wilmot regards his tempter with a 
deadly hatred, shared by his daughter, Margaret 
Wilmot (Miss 8. Miles). Dunbar invites Wilmot to 
a walk across the fields to arrange terms, and the 
excursion ends in the strangulation of the latter 
with a “running noose.” Vallance witnesses the 
proceeding from a neighbouring field, and uses 
his knowledge to extract heavy bribes from Dunbar 
as the price of silence. Jocelyn, fancying his wife 
Agatha dead, wishes to marry Lawra Dunbar (Miss 
Sawford), whose guilty father is pursued by the 
avenger, Miss Wilmot. Agatha, too, is hunting 
Jocelyn down, and is cajoled by him into going to 
Thames Ditton with Humphrey, who makes his 
master understand that she shall disappear on the 
journey. She is thrown into a stream, after a 
highly-exciting struggle, and as Jocelyn’s wedding 


REVIEWS, 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

|OuiivieR & Co.) 
Lament of the Exile,” Reverie; and “The Evile’s 
Return,” Impromptu. By Louis Emanven. 
Both these compositions are recommendable, 
not only for the graceful melody that runs through 
them, but because they are carefully put together, 
and are evidently the work of one well versed in | 
the rules of musical composition. The first of 
the two is more to our taste than the other; it is 
in the key of & flat major; the melody given to! 
that part of the instrument which may be said to 
represent the tenor voice, that is the upper notes | 
on the bass stave; there is an episode in a flat, | 
and an effective coda. The impromptu is in c 
minor; the subject is variously treated, with an 
episode in the relative major, and a brilliant coda. | 


“ 





[AsHpown & Parry. | 

“Joy,” Impromptu; and “ Twilight Thoughts,” | 
Notturno, for the Pianoforte. By CuHarwes | 
SALAMAN. 








party crosses the churchyard, the body of the 


drowned woman is brought in. Vallance, the | 


ubiquitous, is on the spot, and recognizes Agatha. 
He takes from her hand some worsted ravellings, 
and sees a way to more capital and fresh bribes. 
He compares the ravellings with Humphrey's com- 
forter; obtains money from Jocelyn, Earl of 
Haughton ; and produces his son, lost among the 
showmen. Miss Wilmot, the avenger, meets Dunbar 
at last, who half strangles her, and is escaping, 
when he is killed by Humphrey. The avenger 
revives, and seeing Dunbar dead, refuses to publish 
his crime. Humphrey, too, declines to implicate 
his master in the matter of Agatha’s disappear- 
ance, on the general plea that death implies to a 
certain extent forgiveness, and the curtain falls. 
From Mr. Lane’s good working company, we must 
single out Mr. Crauford’s Humphrey Melwood, a 
quietly effective and very natural performance. 
Mrs. Yarnold also played Agatha with real artistic 
feeling. 

AmaTEUR PrerFoRMANCE.—On Friday night, an 
amateur theatrical performance took place at 
Beaufort House, Walham-green, for the benefit 
of the South Middlesex Volunteer Corps. The 
pieces selected for the occasion were ‘Tobin’s 
comedy of “ The Honeymoon,” and J. M. Morton's 
farce of “A Regular Fix.” 





FALLING-IN oF A Crrous at NorrinaHam.— 
About seven o'clock on Wednesday morning, a 
serious accident occurred at M. Franconi’s Circus, 
which is in course of erection at Nottingham. At 
the time in question a number of workmen were 
at werk on the roof of the building, when the 
sides gave way, and it fell in, precipitating several 
of the workmen to the bottom with great violence. 
Two of the men, named Garson and Arnold, were 
severely injured, and conveyed to the General 
Hospital, where they now lie in a precarious state. 
Several others were slightly injured. It is sup- 
posed that the accident occurred through the 
timber being swollen by the late excessive rains. 





Watmistey Funp.—At a meeting held at Sir 
G. Smart’s house, 12, Bedford Square, on ‘Tuesday, 
February 9th, 1864, (Chairman, Sir G. Smart), to 
take into consideration the pecuniary embarrass- 
ment of Mr. T. F. Walmisley (Father of the late 
Professor of Music at Cambridge, and now in his 
8ist year), and to suggest a remedy for the same, 


There is no metaphor we do not feel tempted to | 
| employ to explain our appreciation of these pieces. | 
| 'The oasis in the desert is as nothing compared to | 
{the real relief experienced by a perusal of these 
compositions. Accustomed as we are to see no- | 
thing but good music from Mr. Salaman’s pen, and 
exigeent as he has taught us to be, these little | 
pieces come upon us with such freshness, so much | 
fullness, so much vigour, as though they were the 
first works of an unknown man. And yet they 
are marked Op. 30 and 31. Both are lovely com- 
positions; both betray the master-hand not only 
in every bar, in every modulation, accompaniment, 
and device, but in their general design and con- 
struction. Still, “ Twilight Thoughts” is our pet 
piece of the two. It is a nottwno in the same 
spirit that Heller, Chopin, and Mendelssohn con- 
ceived their's. Not a casual piece composed in 9-8 
time, and subsequently labelled “ notturno,’—but 
a “thing breathing air,” and “the myriad mys- 
teries of unrevealed night” throughout. A poem 
(not a picture) to be read over and over again; a 
thought that breeds thought in others; an unde- 
finable accumulation and incorporation of those 
fancies and feelings which every poetic soul has felt 
—which every thinking being has thought. No- 
thing more purely musicalor more perfectly poetical 
exists in cotemporary music than this notturno. 
It isin the key of B flat major, with a second 
subject of a totally different character in the 
dominant. This contrast of character, metre, 
rhythm, and key is, by-the-bye, one of the 


oo, 
> 9) 
the last of that ‘“‘lwaddling “ schocl, the “ foun 


tain-head” of all mnesical nonsensity, and should 
in a very short time assist at the funeral of “ the 
musie of the elements, the waters, the rains, 
showers, torrents, cataracts, waterspouts, watering 
pots,” and eqnal absurdities. Teach people to 
appreciate the good article, and they will not 
patronise the bad, and that for which there is no 
demand will never survive. But when will com- 
posers and publishers combine pro boro publico ? 

Mr. Walter Macfarren’s piece is in every way 
worthy of his reputation; it is well written, and 
not difficult to play—just the sort of piece which 
professors ought to give to their pupils. 

- + 
MUSICAL MAXIMS, 


By tee tare Roverr Seuomann, 


(Contnucd from our tl 


XII, 
You must, at least, be able to understand a com. 
position from reading it on paper. 
XIV. 
When you play, care not who it is that listens. 
XV. 
Always play as though a master were listening. 
XVI. 

If a composition be given you to play at sight, 
read it through first. 

XVII. 

When you have gone through your musical 
day's work, and if you feel tired, do not put your- 
self to further exertion. Better to rest than to 
work without inclination and freshness. 

XVIII. 

When you grow older, play nothing “ fashion- 
able.” Time is precious. 'To become acquainted 
with all the good that exists, a hundred human 
lifetimes were insuflicient. 

XIX. 

Children will not turn out healthy men on 
sweetmeats and candied wares. As the bodily, so 
must the mental food be simple and strengthening. 
For this ample provision has been made by the 
great masters; hold by them. (Haltet euch an sie.) 

XX. 

Mere passages alter with the times, Execution 
is only to be prized when it serves a higher pur- 
pose, 

XXI. 

Never assist the circulation of bad composi- 
tions ; on the contrary, use all your efforts to put 
them down. 

XXII. 








greatest charms in the whole piece, and it is the 
absence of such contrast in Mr. Stephen Heller's 
longer compositions that constitutes one of the 
heaviest charges we bring against that talented 
author. 

“Joy,” an Impromptu, is of a totally dif- 
ferent nature. It is lively, gay, jubilant, short as 
a piece, and its melody or subject is of a more 
determined and “particular” character; as though 
it were the result of some immediate motion, 
while the other piece owes its existence to a more 
general, less defined, more subtle cause. In con- 
clusion, we will add that both these pieces are 
eminently “piano-forte” pieces; that they never 
for one moment over-step the limits of expression 
to which the piano is bound; and that the pas- 
sages, besides being elegant and effective, are as 


Salaman’s music there is a spécialité, as unmis- 
takable as it is rare now-a-days. 





the following resolutions were agreed to :— 
Ist.—*'That Professor Sterndale Bennett be 


elected Chairman of the Committee”—carried | 


unanimously. 


2nd.—*'That Mr. Cipriani Potter be elected | 


Treasurer ””—carried unanimously. 

8rd.—* That Mr. G. Benson be elected Secre- 
tary ’—carried unanimously. 

4th.—Proposed by T. Webster, Esq., seconded 
by C. Potter, Esq., “That a Fund (to be called 
the ‘Walmisley Fund’) be created, and that con- 
tributions be solicited; by way of Donation, 
Annual Subscription, and otherwise, towards the 
object of that Fund.”—carried unanimously. 

Subscriptions will be received by C. Potter, Esq., 
Treasurer, 3, Craven-hil!, Bayswater. W.; G. Ben- 
son, Esq., Secretary, 47, Gloucester-street, Pimlico; 
at Messrs. Hallett Ommanney & Co., 14a, Great 
George-street, Westminster ; and at the principal 
music shops. We are glad to say this call on the 
sympathies of all of us is meeting with cordial 
support. 


Curr-ruP Psatm.—“ What is a ‘ dry-salter?’” 
asked a young lady the other evening. “Tate 
and B 8,” was the unexpected but not in- 
accurate reply of one of the company. 








[Foster & Kuna. | 
|“ Enid.” Réveric for the Pianoforte. By Warrer 
MACFARREN, 

Is it possible? Have our publishers suddenly 
turned over a new leaf, or has our public become 
! educated over-night? We donot know. Certain 


infinitely superior to, so far removed from the 
generality of wash-leather compositions, of which 
we have so large a weekly importation, that we 
{should almost suspect we were dreaming an 
Utopian dream, but for seeing the composers’ and 
publishers’ names in print, and that other little 
matter-of-fact invention, the price, with its com- 
panion absurdity, the “Ent. Sta. Hall.” 

« Enid” belongs to that class of music of which 





total exclusion of “the bad,” we sh 


unquestionably original; indeed, about all Mr. | 


it is, that this week we have to review works so 


Not only should you never play bad composi- 
| tions, but, if possible, you should not even listen 
| to them. 

XXIII. 

Seek not your effect in expertness (Fertigkeit) of 
|execution, the so-called bravura, Strive to pro- 
| duce that effect which the composer of the work 
| intended. More is not requisite ; anything beyond 
is a caricature. -— 

XXIV. 

Feel an abhorrence of making any alteration in 
the compositions of good masters, of leaving out 
| anything, or of introducing new-fashioned embel- 
‘lishments. This is to outrage art most vilely. 


> 
|MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE AT DEVONPORT. 





‘cluding Madame Rudersdortf, Miss Mina Poole, 
Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Patey, &e., gave a grand 
concert last week in Devonport, and obtained an 
unqualified success. ‘The concert, which was for 
the benefit of the Mechanics’ Institute, has been 
criticised in a guileless manner in the Plymouth 
Morning News. The critic informs us that Mr. Patey 

}sang ** Oh ruddier than the cherry’ with marked 

| effect, ** the melody being very pretty.” Well—yea 
| Handel is tidyish, i -he were only better known, 
|The reporter omits to mention that M. Francesco 
| Berger's trio, ‘* // ruscelletto” was most effectively 
| given, but goes on to say that Madame Rudersdori? 

‘*was very successful in the Italian melody, ** /2 
Bacio,” the finale (sic) of which she sang in splendid 

style!’ Verily, knowledge is power in writing 
musical critiques, and we shall hear next of some 
performance of ** Zlijah,” in which the critic speak» 
| of the Hebrew composition being well rendered, ancl 

| the tay effectively sung by all the characters, After 





the more that is published the better ; since it | the finale to ** /l Bacio’ we are prepared to hesr 
must, in the end, replace that miserable class of | the Plymouth Morning News speak of Mr. Patey as 
composition at present basking in the sunshine of | singing “ the comic song ‘ Laryo al Factotum! 
popularity, so utterly devoid of every recom- | Finally, he adds—‘ One or two other pieces were 
mendation, except the one that it “is as easy to | sun 
play as it is easy to forget.” If composers and | cially excelling in the song, ‘ Over the mountain, 
publishers would only for a time unite their respec- 
tive endeavours and bring out good things, to the 


with good effect, Madame Rudersdorff espe- 


over the sea,’ in which there are some beautiful 
passages.” We wonder whether they were sea- 





800N see ' passages, 
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1504. 


bliss F. Pyne bat returned to town from St. 


fr Soth 
ueht the to introduce 
toe Otarthiy innovation of a night rehearsal, We 
ay it was in favour of “ Bunkin 


im had permission feom the ianace- 


ol Havuarane? Tarriei 


iLeod scarcely 
helle: 


in to a of and 
sitenrs, the Lords of the Tres wary have econ 
uted to recommend to Parliament a vote of 
00, per aunum in aid of the funds of the Koyal 


tendemy of music 


reply memorial profe or 


We hear that the Sranpary Tae 


to he 


wer is likely 
oon vacant Mr. Edvrayr, the pre ent les ee, 
his, we believe, no intention of renewing his 


nt with Mr. Douglas, the proprietor 


Lic ugwestion give some time since that 
iiakespenre’? house should bo onciosed in a shell 
«° ikely to be shortly carried oul with an exact 

anterpart, whieh will be under no lees a clase 


ee thaw the cry tul Palace. 


Miss Louisa Van Noorden bas returned to town, 
ve perceive, after a suecessfal tour through the 


prov ine Chie local corve spondeut all epeak 0 
(uit lady > appearances in the mort Sneoimiastiec 
tea 

We hese that Mr. Wigan ie likely to sueceed 
Messrs Kebson and Emden in the lesseeship of 


ihe ULvuvic 'TukatrRe, on the retirement of these 


gentlemen at the conclusion of the approaching 
suimer season. 


| indisposition on the part of Madame Rossini. 


| lations and 








The Pope has forbidden th: ct selves in all sorts of fantastical dresses and 
Bicidin, at Rome! It seems an assembly of some | undresses, and rush through the streets, howlin;, 
12,000 or 15,000 persons would he dangerous tothe and beating drums and ketties: you cannot 
papal sway. The King of Ttaly, on the other ee geting awful noise, Tt is very lacrative to 
et re Pare OS ee : j them, as everyone throws them a dime, ‘fo 
hand, is anxious to see Blondin, whom he calls «| weather is becoming far too hot, and the opcratic 
‘eallant artist.” How is this to end ? 'season is nigh over, and I hear the uemtehai, 
pee |takes her flight to England, wii New Yort 

The contemplited fete intended to be given to; whither I soon hope to follow. : 
Rossini in Paris never came off, owing to severe | 
The | 
great composer, however, has not missed congratu- | 
assurances of esteem from every | Rumour is busy, at this pr. . 
‘quarter. ‘The municipal authorities of Lugo have r th h thes we ea ent time, setting 
| cent him the Sellowing s@feess, worded in the! ‘o7 at ie progranis of Mr. Gynand Mr. MAPLEson, 
exalted language heloved of Italy, without which | eg trom that many-tongued authority, and 
no Italian seems capable of expressing himself | veer hig a, miteas. 4 henernseegerl that Covent, 
earnestly-—-from Garibaldi down to the citizens of mernn 1s ioe ene eer ar pretivest 
The most flattering compliments to|?’'"’ doune on the lyric stage—to wit, Dewi. 
Rossini’s worth are mingled with allusions to selles Apeiima Parti and Lucca. For tenor, we 
eagles, planets, fights and 0 living | S*™ BOF have Tamnantix as befare— peobabiy 
| phoonix :- Ss . Ww ACHTEL, and, if possible, Navptn. Fraseuti 
is not likely to appear. ‘ Faust” will still remain 
a tramp-card at both houses. At Her Majesty’s, 
this opera will be entirely re-dressed and re- 
mounted, which, so far as the scenery is concerned, 
is a most desivable change. Of novelties in the 
Shape of piece, we shall have Nieonat’s “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor” (Die lustigen Weber 2: 
Windsor) at Her Majesty's, and, probably, like 
wise at Covent Garden. Why the representation 
of this sparkling opera—now a standard work oa 
the Continent—should have been delayed so lon 
in this country is one of those mysterious problem: 
solvable only by impresarii themselves, not by the 
outside public who go in for good music, and that 
alone. The “ Merry Wives” will speak their 
SuHarrsrrare ia the classical language of the 
lyric stage, viz., Italian—piepared by the pen of 
that ready writer, Signor Macaroni. Mr. 


FORD has also added an Biighish version (follow lig 


appearance 





THE ENSUING OPERATIC SEASON. 


Lugo, 
congresses, 


“Tmmortal composer—Allow us on your infre- 
| quent fete to express an unanimous sentiment. 
That glorious day, whieh comes'but once in four 
years, only twice found you in that place where 
you saw the light, and whence your worthy father 
—a vietim to political opinion—was sent to Lugo, 
his eountry. There you grew up, your youth 
promising great things, and hence came the in- 
spirations which carried you to Bologna, where 
your study and your genius opened to you that 
eagle's flight—your career. Bologna received you 
| from us as it had received Manfredi, as Ferrara 
received Rieci—Modena, Borea—as Ravenna had 
received your illustrious ancestor, Fabrizio Rossini; 
and lastly, as Milan acquired Compagnoni. But 
from Bologna you winged that marvellous flight of 
|melody, so admired by all the world, and which 
culminated when you had the wisdom to say to 
| the world and to your genius, ‘Thus far shall you 
|~0, and no farther,’ and produced ‘William Teil.’ 
|‘ Rterna inmensa gloria” Eighteen times have 
| you seen the dawn of this day, happy for yourself, 


a 


UONEPy- 


| for your country, for your birthplace, and for that | of necessity the German libretto), which we have 

— of — te are the a, — it|seen, and can safely pronounce elegant and 
‘ ea i « ; H a] - 

pre prdtimpe hypoenind 1, eageedhe yteg~ T gguendien ealth scholarly. See what a Pentecostal trouble has 

and strength enough to assist at the spectacle of | ~~. . P . . Re 

the peace of Europe established by a new congress, | Tisen from setting a Deutsch libretto! By the 

}and to witness the consolidation of that ardent | way, the opera-houses, with “ The Merry Wives, 





jmass of patriotism, that new planet of United 
italy already shining like the rest, and revolving 


|round the sun of constitutional monarchy.” 


“* Macbetto,” “ Montecchi e Capuletti,” ete., can do 
something for the Shakespeare Tercentenary. 
In fact, it is a thirteenth card in their hands 
which may “‘make” when the trumps are out. 
: ; } : / | Let them see to it. Verpi's “ Forza dal Destino,” 
give the following bit of gossip relative to’ yith some judicious alterations in the last act, 
‘musical matters there :— will also put in an appearance. 
| Having stopped here for a few weeks in my 
peregrinations, i thought you would like to hear 
something of musical matters and other matters 
going on in this semi-barbarous country. I must 
‘ay, however, that they are improving ; for since 
, | last visited here, they have abjured their high- 
wheeled, inconvenient volantes, their mules and 
doukeys, for caléches and broughams and large | 
fine American horses. ‘The Anglo-Saxon is creeping 
jin, and gradually displacing the mixed breed of 
the aborigines; there are few, and those are in 
p Prior 4 a ) q 3 The 
= i aery age rege eo peng Ms ont town, at Mr. Bexrpier’s featival ; and probably at 
they have now a magaificent one—the Esteban— | the Crystal Palace. [t strikes us that the musical 
| which was opened asa sine gui aon by the beautifal | arrangements for the Commemoration ave at preset 
| La Guerrabella. She has been highly successful | rather va and unsatisfactory. Whyshould a ‘‘coi 
in every opera ii which she has appeared. She | ject cava’ not be issued at once, or, at all events, « 
= Norma to an overflowing house for her circular notice for the collection of local and district 
benetil, and [ must say, contrary to my expecta- Ee aa We s that Mr. G.W. Marti 
tions, both singing and acting were magnificent ; PPograms? Beyond therfacts that Mr, G.W. Marti 
her voice, which when I last heard her in London | is essaying something choral in praise of Siang 
cemed fatigued, was clear and brilliant, owing, 1 | srearr, and some of our eminent artists ave enyaced 
am told, to a surgical operation performed in New {o do something similar in object, we veally know 


a letter from Wavana, dated February 4th, 





“Am 
aVinn 


| 

|we give 
G 

| 








TERCENTENARY MUSIC. 





Mr. A. Sviitvan’s clever Tempest” rausic will 
take its just place at the approaching Centenary 
commemoration. It will he played and sung at 
Stratford-on-Avon, under Mr. ALyrepd MELLON (the 
right man in the vight place—an Englishman raising 
the baton in praise of an Englishman); here sm 








rane 


fw* Y oe pan ” “oe 7, —_ ” ¢€ ” 7 ° . . * 4 on 
| York. “The “ Borgia,” “ Nor ma,” * Ballo,” “ Tro- very little, musically speaking, of the coming cere 
vatori Traviata,” “ Eriani,” “ Barber,” have : é 


monial. This is uot a3 it should be, Sitacrorr sr 
of the Tedesco, Bosio, and | W48 not ouly a dramatic poet—he was lyrical to the 
Paili seemed to be revived. A Miss Phillips, a | highest piteh of passion and excellence. What imore 
| charming contralto, took the part of Adalgisa in | exquisite verses could our Bexepiors, or MACrAR- 
| compliment to the Guerrabella, and they sung the | pens, or WALLACES, or Bauves, wish to sct in these 
duet dla Marchisio, which obtained an encore, days than—“ Blow, blow, thou winter's wind ; 
the artists wisely declining the third appel. My aveans cate aaa Gan eure :>" US tae dle 
old favourite, the Lovini, is here, and has had a write aE ' 
very fair success, The Russian admirals and offi- | course ;" ‘* Pull fathom tive ; ; 
let wo fashion something--we oi the mu ical work- 


cers, Who have lately been so highly féted in New ; ' 

York, are herve, and balls and parties in their | shop—in honor of Suakksrrare, Dont let our 
| honour are talked of everywhere. Count Fernan- | homave be tacked on to the speeches aud dinners 
and theatricals that are to be; but let it be a distinct 


|dino has offered his magnificent palace to the 
matter—not called in, like Mr. GLEN WESLEY'S 


Russian consul for their benefit, in order that a 
mig Gay bencer them, Hee eee choir, to aid the digestion of SHakesrgears’s other 
admirers, 


, all drawn full houses 


whenever her name was up, 
and the old times 


and 26 ou? =Come 


very gay; we have just had that annual satur- 
nalia, the negro feast, when they travestie them- 
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SCHUMANN’S GENIUS. | 


een 

[SECOND ARTICLE. | 
Ir the sympathies of SchuMANN were vivid, so 
also were his antipathies—which sometimes were 
carried to disagreeable extremes; but these dis- 
plays, common to the most intellectual, are, after 
all, the natural effect of mental reaction. Scuu- 


rare and excelling disinterestedness. He was not 
spoiled by his compositions being taken in hand 
by the first executants of the age. Virtuosi are, 
as a rule, timid and self-pointing reformers ; 
earing little of enlightening the public darkness 
on new musical questions, involving risk of any 
kind—and, for the most part, framing their pro. 
grams on a business-like estimate of the probable 
amount of applause (more or less intelligent) 
which it is calculated to evoke. 

One of the greatest pianists of our time, Franz 
Liszt himself, did not shelter under this weak 
practice, Twice or thrice, cire4 1840, he tried to 
play “ Schumann” at his concerts; but, utterly 
disconcerted by the cold reception accorded by the 
public, he gave it up, and did not dare the proof 
again. He nobly accused himself, later on, of this 
weakness. “I then set (he says) a bad example: 
“for the artist, truly deserving of that name, the 
« greatest peril is not the possible displeasure of his 
‘‘ audience, but his remaining, ’spite of the prompt- 
“ings of his own consciousness, the slave of their 
“ignorant fancies. He ought to remain faithful to 
“his musical convictions—no matter how opposed 
“to the popular idea they may be—and give to his 
“ hearers works only such as, in soul and conscience, 
“he considers good, without fear of offending 
“against the prejudices of the multitude.” It is 
only just to Lisay to add, that from the year 1837 
he had openly stated in the Gazette Musicale (Paris), 
that “of all recent musical publications, those of 
“ Chopin excepted, the works of the young German 
“ composer, Schumann, were those in which he re- 
“marked the most individuality and freshness, 
“ combined with scientific knowledge.” Schumann 
writes waggishly to one of his intimates on this 
eulogium of Liszt's. ‘Good cause (said he) had 
“Jean Paul to say, that there were two things 
“that man could take in any amount of with 
“case —oxygen and flattery !” 








MODERN HOSE. 





* A cLeveR and versatile contemporary, in whose 
pages many an able touch both on great abstract 
questions and on slight local events is stored, once 
speculated on the origin and character of Humor. 
Tracing the former from a perception of all the 
incongruities of life, and from an appreciation of 
what is at variance with the principles of right, 
he showed that when the soul of man entered on 
perfection—in other words, forsook a sphere of 
evil for a sphere of perfect good, the perception 
of incongruity would disappear with the incon- 
gruity itself. He thus argued that, in an earthly 
sense at least, we cannot enjoy humor in perfect 
immortality. It is rather a solemn thought, that 
the happiness of Heaven is incompatible with 
what goes far to make Earth happier—humer, 
wil, satire, sareasm—by whatever name it may be 
called. Yet no one can doubt that our contem- 
porary was right. The keen perception of the 
ludicrous, which provokes the hearty laugh and 
conduces to the enjoyment of life, can only exist, 
where evil is; for in entire good there is nothing 
ludicrous, nothing misplaced. 

Not that it can be argued for an instant that 
humor is wrong. Nobody but the straightlaced 
stickler for what is severely upright in nature, and 
what ic on that account unnatural, would condemn 
huinor because it lives and thrives on the incon- 


fruous, But that it does so live and thrive is: 


undeniable, What we most of all enjoy—what 
raises the merriest langh—in the novelist’s des- 
cription or the poet’s wit, is founded on the suffer- 
ings or annoyances or evil-doing of others, The 


| mime, 
| 


most laughable portions ef the Pickwick Papers 
are those in which the mishaps of Mr. WINKLE, 
and the intoxication of Mr. Prexwiex, and the 


conjugal wrong suffered by Mr. Writer, are set 


forth. Mr. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY sends his andience 
into convulsions by detailing with lifelike vivid- 
ness the misfortunes of Mrs. Brown at the Play. 
We all know the delight afforded to our younger 
MANN might well excuse himself for his extremes | years by the sight of people getting knocked on 
of conviction, on the score of his Lona fides—of his | the head and kicked about the stage in a panto- 
And the human feeling is strikingly ex- 
emplified in the popular tastes for burlesque, | fathers and our grandfathers. 
wherein all the events and passions of life—love, | time more conservative in its character than the 
hate, cruelty, sorrow, happiness, death itself—are | art of Toone, as the higher range of society is 
thoroughly distorted and twisted to ludicrous} more conservative of customs than the 


account, 


sults ? 


insanity 


in that passing day, overlooked. 


wherein the actor’s excellence has made him 





model, Wuippicompr’s exposition of the art is 


not entirely dissimilar, but possessing sullicient 
to make it also a branch. In him comedy is less 
streety, belonging more to the interior life, middle- 
class comedy, so to speak, Sormern and Wiican 
again lead us into the drawing-room, and introduce 
the ludicrous element across the walnuts and the 
wine, With them it is comedy of the highest 
class, accustomed to the amenities of life and 
claiming respect. This phase is also the modern 
one, an impersonation of gentlemanly comedy of 
to-day, wholly distinct from the comedy of our 





It is at the same 


lower 
ranges. But Comedy in all its eccentricities and 


Tf humour then is condusive to happiness, and is wildest vagaries, vacating the purlieus of reality 
natural and legitimate, by all means let it be culti- and entering the realms of imagination—in a 
vated. We find it at every step we take in our word, the burlesque form of it—is the especial 
daily life, causing us in our incongruous nature to peculiarity of Honey. In him we find fan no 
laugh at things, at which a perfect organisation | longer a slightly exaggerated mirror of actual life, 
might perchance weep, yet fulfilling the ends of | but an ideal and extravagant one. Burlesque 
Providence by giving us merriment and braveness | proper is Honry's strength—the burlesque which 
of heart. We find it in actual life; we find it fos- | places all things in a laughably improbable, if not 
tered in the depicted life of hooks, There is anothe: | impossible, light ; which distorts the passions so 
mirror of our existence ; of the passions and pains|as to make them absurd, and satirises inherent 
that attend humanity ; which is found on the stage. | human frailties-ws well as the passing follies of 
We see humor there represented too ; humor, as we | Society. And as the tide of popular feeling has of 
call it in the ordinary walks of the world ; Comedy, | late years set in for this; as the tendency of 
as we call it in the theatre. Humor or Comedy, it | people ia to find the weak side of every principle 
is recognised as one of the chief phases of human | and emotion and make fun, of it; as the feelings 
character, to study and depict which a man will | which interested men of a past age are now only 
devote the best years of his life. With what re-| created to be ridiculed; so we find satirists like 


Howry at first drawn into the current, ultimately 


There are at the present time three or four expo- | to guide it. That such satirists do guide the cur- 
nents of comedy on the British stage, whom people | rent may easily be seen. 
are disposed to regard as the principal exponents, and 
the models on which contemporary ideas of comedy | and are compelled to keep to it, wuatil a new his- 
are formed. They may be easily numbered ; they | trionic genius every now and then turns up. When 
comprise the names of Toor, Wippicombe, Honry 
SorHERN, and Wican. Of the last-named gentle- | (and perhaps the kinds might be narrowed to three), 
man we do not feel quite certain, since he is disposed | five specialities are also indicated, and no more. 
to flirt a little with Mrrouene in tartan; in other|No actor is sufficiently versatile to mirror all 
respects, however, he may be reckoned among the | shades of human character, however loth he him- 
typical comedians. Represented then by these|self may be to think his powers confined. 
four, and by their hosts of imitators, and by those 
who do not wholly imitate them, but have no broad 
speciality of their own to mark them as prototypes, 
Comedy is set before us nightly in a hundred dis-|Soruern’s different characters ; in Mr. Tooter you 
guises. In high life ; in low life; in gentlemanly | may recognise Mr. Tooter; in Mr. Honry somo 
vagaries ; in slangy rogueries ; as prosperous eccen- | individuality always remains. Ali these indi- 
tricity ; as impoverished comicality ; in inanity ; in | vidualities are good of their kind; but there they 


For we get into a groove in dramatic matters, 


, | five actors, or five kinds of actors, are mentioned 


An 
actor, if he have originality, must have some man- 
nerism, which imbues all his representations. Thus 
a trifle of Dundrearyism may be detected in Mr, 


y ; occasionally in the cxtravavant mixture|are, as a necessity. You like an author for his 
of all; Comedy is seen and laughed at and | mannerisin; you like an actor too. You would not 
thoroughly enjoyed by a fun-loving and practical | have Dick rs forsake his style to assume THacke- 
generation, in an ave which is prone to turn| Ray's; nor can you expect an actor wholly to sink 
most things round to find owt their ludic-|his identity im every different character he may 
rous side, Fun has its many phases, and the} play. ‘The histrionic world gets thus into a groove, 
disciples of fan have their different spe-|and piece after piece is produced—not to incarnate 
cialities. The forte of Mr. J, L. Tooxr ia a totally | the varied conceptions of the dramatist’s brain, so 
different one from that of Mr. Grorar Honey 
and Mr. Sormern might not shine in Mr. Winnr- | them. 
comBe’s parts. In citing the names of five of our 
leading comedians, it may be borne in mind that 
the present age of comedy is the only one here | player. 
treated of, and that the passing one, of which | wherewith Mesera, 
Mr. Bucxstone, Mr. Maritews, and Mr. Ropson 
were vivid exemplars, as they are living reminders, 
is not included in our speculations, nor are the 
respective merits of many great comedians, great 


; much as suit the capacity of the actor who plays 


For plays are written and charactera worked ap 
in scores, to fit the manneristic brain of the 
Does not everybody know the farces 
Brovaen and Hauuimay in- 
undate the stage; and whenever a new farce is 
announced, cannot one prophecy the kind of part 
which the comedian will play, what he will say, 
and what business he will go through? Does not 
Tooie’s genius create a flood of Toolish parts, 


But Comedy, rising or risen—how chall it be | one of which is the counterpart of the other, in 
qualified? We all know the points of our | different wigs and coats? It is inthe nature of 
comedians, and could call to mind the local colour- | dramatic things that réles be made to convene to 
ing, which each gives to his art. We recognise | actors, not that actors make themselves suit their 
comedy in Toor of the South British stamp— |?%les; and so long as suitability is arrived at by 
the regular cockney stamp, mostly — London in | 80me process, success is attained, the actor being 
voice and manner and turns of expression and a | pleased while the author is malleable, 
thousand looks and words. In him comedy is 
essentially modern; it is the comedy of the | some improvement. 
latter half of the nineteenth century, of the |of good actors of different specialities is requisite 
strect, streety, and much delighting in slang.|to insure greater versatility of dramatic concep- 
There is nothing incompatible in this: on the|tion. But somehow or other the author's free 
contrary, it is an essential branch of the art,|scope of delineation in book-writing is imme- 


And this is a state of things which calls for 
Perhaps a greater number 





a|diately narrowed as soon as he attempts play- 
writing. There are infinite forms of comedy— 
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which may be called social comedy: the comi 


ilin private] ind in book « 


n private bite 
tage, on account of the few 


element you! which 


never appears on the 
Lord Dundreary was an example 


actorial 
and wa 
not be followed by another for a hundred years. 
The pages of men like 
characters of which the stave is woefully barren. 
What comedian of the present day could present, 

the the 
What actor could impersonate 


of such, a rare conception, which may 


Dicxens teem with 


without overdoing, idiosyneracics of 


great MIcaAwBer ? 


Dick 


SWIVELLER ? 





MUSIC AND THE STATE. 
livmkero musicians have had little or no 
recognition from the State in this country. ‘There 
ure, to be sure, eight individuals holding patents 
from the Crown, under the name of State- 


trumpeters, and the serjeant-trumpeter’s appoint- 
ment is, or was until very recently, held by a 


lady, just in the same way that the oflice of 


organ-blower, some few years ago, at the Chapel | 


Royal, was held by another lady. Of course the 
majority of the State-trumpeters are not players. 
Their work is done by deputy, at a cost. to them, 
of about five guineas annually, whilst 
the patents bring in to the holders of them 
some forty or fifty pounds. Still, although it is a 
high sounding title, the State-trumpeters are not 


State functionaries; 


flour or 


of the Crown, so that really we have no State 
payments to musicians, nor are musicians so 
employed. 

\ chanve, it would 
iD ce, and Music is 
subsidiaries of the 
for 


giving on 


appear, is about 
to be ranked a 
country. Trish echoes are 
proverbial 
but 


following is not 


not repeating the question put, 
and we hope that the 
that kind. In the 
Dublin intelligence of the leading daily papers 
they state that on ‘Tuesday “a deputation of the 
‘ Trish Academy of Music, consisting of the Duke 
‘of Leinster, Lord Chancellor Brady, the Right 
* Hon, Alexander M: Donnell (chief of the M‘Don- 
“nells, Lords of the Isles), Ke, 
‘waited upon the Lord-Lieutenant, in order to 
‘induce him to recommend to the 


wnswer, 


an echo of 


Dean Groves, 


* annual Parliamentary grant in aid of the funds 
‘of the Mr. Francis William Brady, 
‘Q.c., put it to his Excellency that a vote of 
5o00l, would the estimates for the 

‘ London Academy of Music, and why should not 


academy. 


appear in 


“the Lrish Academy be equally favoured? His | 
* Excellency, of course, promised his best 
ervices.” 
It is said that people generally go abroad to 


learn the news of oceurrences that are transpiring 
) 
Close 


at home, and on this occasion it appears to 
bear out the received opinion, for no one that we 


can find has heard here of any such grant. Again | 


we express our hope that it is not an Irish echo. 
Taking it as a fact, and presuming the Cuan- 


CELLOR or -THE Excuequer, out of his estimated | 


- surplus, to be kindly disposed towards the insti- 
tution in 'Tenterden-street, we should like to know 
on what principle the sum of 5001. has been hit 
upon? If—and we are quite in the dark upon the 


matter—the Royal Academy is in difficulties, how | 


far will that amount help it ? 
porary or permanent grant ? 
citation and 


Is it to be a tem- 
And at whose soli- 
been brought about? On these points we shall 
be glad of information. 

On the other hand, if itis a spontaneous offer of 
the CrancetLor of the Excurqurer, we say 
it is placing music in the lowest category of State 
grants, and ought only to be accepted as the 
introduction of the thin end of the wedge, and 
as a precedent. Lf we for one moment consider 
the parliamentary grants made for the British 
Museum, the National Gallery, the Brompton 
boilers, and many other educational exhibitions, 
we are at a loss to conceive upon what principle 
of justice or equality the amount is apportioned. 


«| If it is only to assist a struggling institution, we 


they are the private servants | 


to take | 
one of the | 


Tréasury an! 


under what circumstances* has it | 


ean understand its eleemosynary aim, and admit 


. 
| 


| it to be handsome; but if it is to be considered as | 


|a national grant to help young musicians to culti- 


vate their art, then we cannot but consider it as 
totally and entirely derogatory to the profession, 
and absolutely paltry in amount. 





Passing by all conjectures, until we arrive at 
something like a knowledge of the facts of the 
matter, there are other points which call for most 
serious consideration. 


In a State provision for 
art, as an educational benefit, the policy of recog- 
nizing as a national, and therefore proper, school 
of instruction should be taken into notice as 
national funds ought only to be applied to na- 
tional objects. The inquiry is then foreed upon 
us—and we cannot refrain from asking—Is the 
Royal Academy of Music a national institution, 
and does it, or does it not, represent the musical 
profession of England? 





not—that it is a very shaky affair, managed by 
|}a small clique; and, considering its opportunities, 
| hasdone, inthe course of half acentury, justasmuch 
gool to music, in general, as the late Danren 
| O’ConnetLavowedof aformer Lorp LievTENANT of 
| IRELAND, whom he compared to a chip in porridge, 


| remarkable neither for good nor harm. 
! 


Such is our 
estimate of the Tenterden-strect academy. If this 
is a just one, and similar opinions have been uttered 
| by musicians for the last twenty years, it becomes 
our rulers to pause before they recognise that as 
| national which does not reflect the opinions of a 
| tithe of the professional men in this country. If 
jwe look back to the establishment of the Royal 
| Academy, and continue our inquiries to the present 
date, we may well ask how many of its alumni have 
risen to eminence in the profession, and of those 
which have, how many—not a per centage, but how 
many individuals—had finished their musical edu- 
cation before they entered the academy, or had to 
complete it under private instruction, after they had 
teft it? It has devoted its chief strength to finish 
some dozen pianoforte and violin players during its 
existence of forty years. With the exceptions of 
these its composers are unknown. — Its solitary male 
pwn 


singer, SEGUIN, 
respectable ladies of no great attraction as vocalists, 
Its organists —nil. Its operatic composers nowhere. 
Then how can an establishment, originally founded 
for the benevolent purpose of bringing up young 
men to give music lessons at one shilling an hour, 
be deemed national in object, character, or import- 
ance? The idea is preposterous, and the claims of 
| the school in 'Tenterden-street frivolous. 
If Parliament is seriously to take up the matter. 
| and make grants of the public money for the advan- 
tage of musical students, no one would hail the 
announcement of the plan with greater enthusiasm 
'than ourselves. But to be just to the British tax- 
| payer, we must show an institution’ open to all ; 
| where art is fostered, irrespective of clique or 
interest ; where pupils are taught|; where voices are 
trained, not on quack principles, but on common- 
sense rules; where, in short, music as an art and 
science is likely to be taught, deportment and car- 
riage likely to have some little recognition; and 
| where gentlemanly feeling shall be known to have 
an existence. 

Of what or whom the Irish academy above 
alluded to is composed, it is impossible to say ; but 
| if the Royal Academy of Music here is to be taken 

as an institution deserving a grant of the public 
money, there ought to be no impediment in extend- 
ing to any other capital of the United Kingdom, 
that can boast of a so-called academy of music, the 
same indulgence and acknowledgment of their ser- 
vices by a similar grant of public meney. If, as we 
have before stated, it is merely a charitable dole for 
a decaying institution, then no exception can be 
taken to it, but if it is intended as a compliment to 
a National School of Music, then the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music can have no claim to any such dis- 
tinction, nor is the amount of the grant anything 
better than an insult to the members of a profession 
of equal yalue with any other practising the fine 
arts. 





We believe that it does | 


Its female singers, all | 




















CONTINENTAL JOTTINGS. 





As an opera in general, so especially a ballet at 
the Théatre Impérial de Opera improves on re. 
petition, for it takes two or three visits to put one ay 
courant of its beauties. It is necessarily difficult to 
express action and dramatic situation in a dance, 
and “ La Maschera” must be seen more than once, 
if one would comprehend its detail. Its beauty 
as a spectacle, its gorgeous mise en scene, the 
splendour of the appointments, and its terpsicho. 
rean attractiveness, were recognisable at first 
sight, as also was the prettiness of the music of 
M. GiorzA and the scenery of M. pe Sarr. 
Grorees. Even MryrerBeer and AuBER clapped 
their hands on hearing the former. The Chevalier 
Giorza (say the Parisian journals) is an inspired 
man, but he is also a clever man; the latter dis. 
closes himself in all, but the former is especially 
shown in a polka, a waltz, a rondo, of which no 
master need be ashamed. The idea from which “La 
Maschera” is taken, is found in a little historic] 
narrative, which, true or not true, is thus tradition- 
ally given :—In 1730, Venice possessed a celebrated 
ballerina named La ZaAnzara. Every evening a 
numerous crowd thronged the theatre, where the 
beautiful dancer received magnificent presents and 
frenzied applause. She was rich, and lived in a 
splendid palace, where, at the request of her most 
intimate admirers, the senators and the highest 
dignitaries of Venice, she condescended to re- 
produce several scenes from ballets in which she 
was accustomed to appear. A strange incident 
happened to distract public attention from La 
Zinzara. A rival of her talent suddenly appeared. 
A sort of zingarella, a Bohemian dancer, arrived at 
the Ridotto, in the Place St. Mare, and enchanted 
the crowd, throughout the carnival, by the im- 
petuosity of her talent and the originality of her 
danciag. This woman was always masked. She 
wore a vizard of black velvet, which she never 
removed. One day a young lord endeavoured to 
lift the mask, but the dagger of the dancer laid 
him at her feet, while the people applauded the 
gipsy, their idol. It was not till long after the 
carnival of 1730 that the secret of the mysterious 
ballerina was known, and that she proved to be 
none other than La Zanzara herself. Different 
versions accounted for this strange adventure, 
some pretending that a wild passion for a hand- 
some gondolier of the port had induced La 
ZANZARA to captivate him by her popular success ; 
others affirming that the artist, idolising her art, 
was ambitious, after delighting the Court and 
nobility, of achieving the same triumph among 
the people of Venice. 

So runs the history, but a little alteration has 
been found necessary in adapting it to the stage. 
Thus La Zanzara is called Lucilla, the gipsy 
Marietta, the young lord, Count Campignano, the 
painter (or gondolier) Donato Rizzi. Several ter- 
rible scenes of jealousy are introduced—notably 
between the painter, who is enamoured ‘of Lucilla, 
and the Count, who worships her; and on the other 
hand, between Lucilla and Marietta. The play 
culminates with the marriage of the young artist 
with the tender gipsy—not one and the same with 
the dancer but a different person. M. de Sarnt- 
Grorces has made Lweilla in love with the artist, 
a celebrated one of his day, who loves and is 


\affianced to Marietta. But Rizzi has so far the 


artist’s soul, that he cannot see the beautiful in 
nature without loving that as well, and his 
wstheticism leads him to admire—even to wor- 
ship—Lucilla. She on her part entices him on, 
vid her light feet, and gets him into dreadful 
trouble with his betrothed. He follows her, re- 
signing his old love, and only awakens to a sense 
of his perfidy in time to rush back to his attic, 
and busy himself with Marietta and his easel. 
Thither the indefatigable Iwcilla pursues him, 
determined on his conquest, and once more fas- 
cinates him. They fly together, and Marietta, 
finding out how matters stand, thinks that perhaps 
on the whole a canal would be the proper refuge 
for her. Accordingly, having been “let in” by 
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Rizs 
somebody, who happens to be standing on the 
bridge at midnight, fishes her out; whereupon 
Lucilla is touched, and resolves to “let her and 
her harmful love go by,” and put Marietta right. 
She has made an assignation with Rizzi at a masked 
pall, and she gets Marietta up in a similar disguise 
to her own. They both go, and Rizzi is naturally 
bothered, until he hits on a happy inspiration. 
She whose heart beats quickest should be Lweilla ; 
he applies a kind of digital stethoscope to their 
respective hearts; one has palpitation; he lifts 
the mask—it is Marietta! Thereupon Lilla 
blesses them solemnly, and they ascend to the 
temple of Hymen by a few steps—terpsichorean, 
not lapidal. And a general divertissement con- 
cludes the ballet. 

Amina Boscuetti, as the dancer, appears to 
astonish more than charm, notwithstanding every- 
body's eulogium of her the first night—*‘ bon- 
« dissant,” says le Ménestrel, “comme en un steeple- 
“chase, et possédant la souplesse d'un clown!” A 
ballet dancer who bounds as in a steeple-chase, is 
certainly a rarity, but—oh Monsieur le Ménestrel! 
—the pantomimic simile is too bad. For the idea 
is called up. of Mdlle. Boscnertr with limbs of 
the strangest build—warped about the knees, 
introspective as regards the toes—and we almost 
fancy her cramming her skirts with sausages, and 
lying down to trip up Rizzi. The mere idea is too 
dreadful. 

The revival of “ Marta” at the Italien appears 
to have proved completely successful. Parri’s 
delivery of “The Last Rose of Summer” has 
excited general admiration. On Sunday, the 
Emperor requested to be presented to M. Bacrer 
after the performance. Forth came the gratified 
director, beaming with the satisfaction only a 
Frenchman and a manager could feel, and received 
the Emperor's compliments and felicitations, 


i, she literally lets herself in—a canal. But 





have lately mustered very strong at the Odéon. 

The town of Douai appears to possess a modern | 
Mrcznas in the person of a Baron pe MENGovaAL, 
whose prodigality and magnificence in the en- | 
couragement of musical art is a theme for wen 
der. He has recently built in his large hotel a 
concert-hall, which exceeds in architectural beauty 
and richness of decorations the most magnificent 
salles of Paris. Every winter he invites at his own 
cost the best artists of the capital to perform at 
concerts, to which he asks the élite of the neigh- 
bourhood. The last féte he gave was one at 
which appeared Sarasaste of violinistic celebrity, 
Nicoxin1 the brilliant tenor of the Théatre Italien, 
Mdme. Brunetti from La Scala, and Mdme. 
Escupier-Kastner, the noted pianist to the 
Empress of Austria. 

Vienna and Orrenpacn are interchangeable 
words, so far as musical matters go. All Vienna 
is operatic and Offenbachish. Orrensacn at the 
Court Theatre in the “ Rheinnizen ;’? OrreNBACH 
in the Carlstheater productive of Signor Fagotto ; 
OrrenBacH at the Theater an der Wien, riding 
the “ Kunstreiterin.” Only one thing fails; that 
Director Lauper of the Hofburgtheater engaged 
OrrenBACcH to do something for him, though he is 
two prospective operas deep as it is with the 
Court Theatre. Meanwhile, a French company, 
consisting of sixteen Parisians—so announced— 
and a ballet master with ten dancers (though 
whether they are Parisians or not, or are included 
in the sixteen or excluded, doth not appear) arrive 
at the Wien. The undertaker of the company is 
M. Rapuaet Fetrx, brother of the Marseillaise 
and fiery RacHEL. 

Menpetssonn’s “ Antigone’? — unheard of for 
years—is to be given on the 6th, in the large 
Redoutensaal, by the Academy Singing Associ- 
ation. The Viennese Male Singing Association 
recently gave a soirée, which was so far successful 














which the imperial felicitator desired should be 
conveyed to all the artists—especially Parr1. And 
the Empress appears to have looked round the 
corner, and told M. Baarer that she knew him, 
and had heard all about him in flattering letters 
from Spain, and was his to command, if ever he 


wanted anything, which M. Baarer at that moment | 


didn’t. But he handed her to her carriage, and 
walked on soft-boiled eggs to the trottoiv and back 
again, and “ felicitated” the company imperially. 
The artists of the Italien are cited to a perform- 
ance at the Tuilleries on Monday next, the soirée 
including Parrr, Mario, Scatese and DEE 
SEDIE. 


The ball for the benefit of the Society of Dra- 
matic Artists took place on Saturday, at the 
Opéra Comique. It was numerously attended, the 
crowd including a Prince of the Imperial house, 
an Indian nabob in costume, all the actresses of 
the different theatres, all their friends, a few 
foreigners, and the correspondent of a London 
journal of the highest repute. Diamonds were 
so plentiful that even Madame Duvergier was 
searcely observed for her ornaments. — 

The disturbance at the Odéon, which was magni- 
fied into a revolutionary demonstration, tones down 
when we learn more about it. The priests had an- 
nounced that they would hiss George Sand’s comedy 
off the stage, and the students resolved to support 
it. The latter mustered outside the theatre, but 
the house being packed with Jesuits, they could not 
getin. Naturally they gave vent to their disgust ; 
and when the Imperial party arrived, a few howls 
against the priests reached the Imperial ears, as did 
a certain old song, whose popularity has been re- 
vived "by applying the principal characters in it to 
the Emperor and Empress-—namely, ‘* Le Sie de 
Framboisie.? For Paris has of late taken great 
interest in this old ballad, and sings it with much 
chuckling, and with a sly allusion to the Emperor 
as the Sieur; and on the evening in question the 
obnoxious ,‘* T'ra-li, tra-li,” was shouted into the 
Imperial carriage. But the comedy was successful, 
despite the Jesuits, so no further row took place ; 


that it brought 1,000 florins into the house. Scuu- 
MANN is much thought of just now in Vienna; 
|and at the third Philharmonic Concert his over- 
| ture to “ Julius Cesar” was played before an over- 
flowing house, and enthusiastically received. 








had the prisoners quietly discharged. The police | weather. Varie et mutabilum semper tempestas! The 


| muscular throaty development of our musical 


people must be good indeed to stand it. I know 
in private life we have, as a rule, meekly given in 
for the last week or so; speaking in coerced 
whispers; shutting out music from the family 
circle; and painting our noses and lips with cold 
cream. But our singers—not to mention the 
wind porticn of the orchestras—have bravely held 
out against all weather influences and influenzas ; 
and we are in this respect, as I notice from your 
very readable foreign correspondence—(would all 
foreign correspondence were so!)—ahead of Paris, 
which, musically speaking, appears to be very much 
afflicted with “colds il its lose,” thereby imperil- 
ling managers’ receipts, composers’ success, and I 
know not what else beside. 

Talking of music and the weather, reminds me 
of an addition we have had of late to our sub Jove 
performances in town. 'T’other night, sir, I was 
attracted by a tinkling sound—not of cymbals or 
any kindred instrument, but proceeding (as I 
shortly found, on worming my way through a 
congregation of damp wayfarers, who formed the 
audience) from a very aged Broadwood square, 
manipulated by a girl of some thirteen yei.rs. 
Broadwood, who still retained traces of his descent 
and nurture, was placed securely in a gutter, and 
bore on each end an oil lamp to illumine the 
scrolls of music from which the girl played, I 
give you my word, I heard Bishop's duett, “ My 
pretty page,” and a trio not known to me, very 
judiciously sung and played by this young creature 
and her sisters—about the sameage. ‘They really 
did know what they were doing; and I hope that, 
pecuniarily, this little touch of the legitimate was 
found to suit the popular’ taste, as well as the 
narrative of Miss Perkins (of Paddington), and 
other ephemeral ditties. Anon, as I stood listen- 
ing, the music ceased, and two brawny fellows 
appeared, lifted Broadwood out of the gutter, 








and removed him bodily into a contiguous street, 
whither—for it was surpassingly cold—I did not 
follow him. “Oh fie! go and play—and play— 
and play,” sings the lady in Bishop's duet afore- 





mentioned to her page; and go and play the poor 


The German papers talk of Vicror Huao's| young things did—if the page didn’t. 


be issued by the end of the month, and will thus 
be appropriate to the Tercentenary. 


francs for the book—about a hundred times as 
much as the original poet made by his works. 
Among the singers who have achieved popularity 
in Italy, the fair land of Poland claims the nation- 
ality of a number. The names of Nathalie Plo- 
dowska, Pauline Rivoli, Louise Lesniewska, Felice 
Westfalowicz, Clotilde Bogdanowicz, and the talented 
Anna Winnen-Orlowska, are too obviously Polish in 
their utter unpronounceability to require mention. 
Anna W. O. is at this moment in Paris gaining 
kudos by singing a mazurka, euphoniously entitled 
‘+ Jaskoleczka,” which sounds so pretty (the name, 
not the mazurka), that we hardly like translating it 
as ‘* carrier swallow.” 

‘* Moses,” popular in Paris, has got to Nice among 
other places, with a good Italian cast. Segri-Segarra 
(Mose), Coliva (Faraone), Palmieri (Amenofi), Stolz 
(Anaide), Ferni (Sinaide), Formis (Osiride), sustained 
‘* Moses” to their own credit and the pleasure of the 
Niceans. At Florence a new baritone has ap- 
peared, Cima; and Augusta Albertini is announced 
to appear in ‘‘ Saffo.” At Milan the production of 
the “ Huguenots” has proved a fiasco; the Milanese 
are enraged at the insult offered to the great com- 
poser by its production with such an inferior cast ; 
and so the opera has been withdrawn ignominiously, 
and the “ Vespri” announced. But if the company 
is so bad at La Scala, what is to better it ? 





HIGHWAYS AND BYEWAYS OF ART-LIFE 
IN LONDON. 





NO. I. 
'Tis a perfect wonder to me (writes our own 
Bohemian) how we have any music at all in town 





and ‘though some arrests took place, the Emperor 





during this most disagreeable and inclement 


translation of SHAKESPEARE, which is expected to | 


I saw in The Orchestra lately that that dreary 
place the Colosseum had put on the shutters, and I 


Vicror | laughed very heartily over the elegy you thought 
Huao receives an honorarium of fifty thousand 


| proper to pronounce last week over its demise, 


| * Used-up Cockneys,” said the Times, iu a good- 
natured puff, which the public declined to put in its 
pipe or to smoke—“ Used-up Cockneys, when they 
visit it, will wonder at their own neglect.” Well, 
perhaps they -would; they certainly would have 
wondered at the neglect of the Colosseum itself, 
It is in fact, an utter ruin, so far as a “show’’— 
(that is classical, I believe) isconcerned. I should 
be sorry indeed, for one, were your conclusion cor- 
rect, that the grand old Colosseum must be 
knocked down and built upon; but unless it gets 
into a different way of entertainment, I don’t see 
that the utter razing and demolition can be 
avoided. What we want, then, is intelligent 
management (with such a man as Mr. J. Russell, 
of Agricultural Hall Islington experience as 
director-in-chief at its head), backed by the as in 
presenti. And who shall say he is a donkey who 
puts in that as? Not I, individually, mon cher 
rédacteur! Andrew Nimmo, the late acting mana- 
ger of the used-up-cockney’s-source-of-wonder- 
ment, is an extraordinary fellow. I wish you 
would write a leader on him. A biography is 
impossible—simply because he is a sort of phoonix 
who appeare once every hundred years, brings out 
somebody, makes a tremendous triumph, then im- 
molates himself on the ashes of—shall we say the 
Colosseum ?—and appears in the next century, 
great, indispensable, clever, awfully wide-awake, 
energetic, omniscient as ever! Mytheory of Andrew 
Nimmo is, that (inter alia) he organised the spectral 
illusion of the Witch of Endor and afterwards told 
Pepper about it ; undertook the arrangements for 
Cleopatra’s very successful procession down the 





Cydnus (including excursion-barge tickets) ; 








lib 








paraded the first’ Anglican captives at Christian 
Rome (at so much) and originated the famous 
epigram about fugeli non Angli,” for the pur- 
poses of double-crown posters; got up “ Magna 
Charta” 
failed, as the art of penuanship extended only 
to crosses, that were all painfully alike ; coached 
Queen Elizabeth and Leicester as to the Kenil- 


a speculation in autographs, which 


worth masques; and “made” Jenny Lind! Le 


voila! the greatest acting manager in England, 


J don't care where you find the next. Your | 


health, Andrew! 

(icoree Buckland, too. Thal’s a clever man, if 
you like. He does more than explain a series of 
magic lantern views to you. He sings and plays 
like an artist; has the vis comica well developed ; 
io a read man (mark that!); and, withal, a 
pleasant, genial companion. 
the other night he was 


Somebody told lhe 
poing to the Polytechnic 
Institootion, as they call it. [ hope for the Insti- 
tootion’s sake he is—for the Institootion wanted 
a descriptive Englishman with some head on his 
shoulders, very badly. And if the Lustitootion 
would give up scienee—save and except as con 
nected with the propagation of ghosts—and call 
itself, what it is, simply a Suow, it would save 
we individually a great deal of splenetic irritation, 
Ceorge —see to this ? 

A talented young lady, of a well-known Engiish 
art family, who has just returned from Russia, had 
a pleasant little lesson given her whilst there, by 
no less a maestro than the Czar himself, in what I 
may call musical politics. The young lady, in the 
supposed solitude of her own room, was one day 
humming some Polish “liberty” song, when she 
suddenly became aware of an audience in the 
shape of a polite, silky, man inblack, who took 
great interest in the song, and thought the Czar 
would like to hear it. In fact, he was quite sure 
the Czar must hear it; and accordingly off the 
young lady was marched, after an energetic resist- 
ance, to the presence of the autocrat. Meanwhile, 
however, she wrote to the English Ambassador, 
who joined the t¢te-d-t’te, and did good service in 
ceovineing the Czar that his fair couatrywonan 
was no Polish crusader, with a sword of song ;— 
a view which the Czar ultimately adopted ; not 
however withoul yiving Miss —— a very decided 
Who shall 
deny the power of song after this? Another 
Marseillaise, brought down to 1864, might be 
dangerous in Europe at present. 


lectare on musical internationalities. 


A propos, Signor 
A. Vianesi returns to London this moath, from a 
long professional engagement in Russia; and I 
notice, also, that Piatti announces his 
town in April. 


return to 


[ intend, with yar 
Musie Halle of London wnder my critical wing in 
future | hold that reporting Music Halls ie 
pe rfectly b 


work wo lony as 


vp rinission iv, taking the 


yond the pale of ordinary newspaper 
your regular reporters attend 
1, and theatres of 
they have their hands and heads fall 
enough, but going through the pleasant wilder 
nesses and mazes of amucaic-hall program 
there is one 


the concert rooms, Opera-house 


(when 
», and that is not often)—is work for a 
Hohemian or a Bedouin only, and as such, I say, 
nake it over to me. For the entertainment 
Yered at these places requires certain physical 
in him who attempts to 
delineate its features. It is not so with the 

neral public, 


und mental peculiarities 


who ravely—if ever—sit out a 
musie hall, Publie walks in 
wnd walks out in a most desultorvy manner. Pub- 


whole evening in a 


lic has an idea that the performances are always 
soing on—no matter at what hour; indeed, the 
evening i: certainly co exhaustive of all sorts of 
invicement at many of these houses that T have 
myself almost the same impression, Then, you 
In addition, you 
muct have some theoretical notions about trapeze 
and rope dancing ; 


wuet wo in for refreshments, 


fountains 


notion of every form of amusement, dramatic and | performance. 


pusical, 


NILE ORCHESTRA. 


ordinary reporting and ordinary reporters will not 


| do for the music halla of London? I intend to 
try, on quite a new tack, and being blessed by 
| Providence with an iron constitution, a perfect 
willingness to sit out atwelve hours’ performance, 
and a bundle of old programs for historical re- 
ference, I hope for some sort of recognition at the 
handsof that sectionof the community whom If shall 
/have the pleasure of sipping my soda-water and 
sherry with in time to come. Next week I shall make 
|a beginning with the Oxford and Weston’s, throw- 








{ing in the Canterbury Ghost, if possibly can. 
This week, hy the way, 1 looked in at Evans's, 
| Covent Garden—an institution which I regard 
| with the utmost respect, as being very old, very 
| respectable, and vending the best glees and suppers 
| you ean get in town. The feature of Evans's 
is the utter absence of Circe and Liis from the 
festive board, and from the concert stage; for 
which let us thank Mr. Green, without prejudice 
to other proprietors of similar establishments. 
Another feature is the grand and gothie way of 
telling a fanctionary at the door what you have had 
to eat, drink, and to be merry withal, and paying 
for it as you go out. There is a conservative 
belief in British honesty in this custom which is 
laudable, and, let us hope, not expensive to Mr. 
Green, ’Tis true that, when you are emerging 
into the eabbagy atmosphere of the Garden, you 
are met on the stairs bya huge person in beadlich 
raiment, who enquires of you in an injured tone— 
“Wot! have you ’ad no refreshments?’ Of 
course you, having paid, pay nothing further— 
not even attention—to this ogre, who is not 
offended thereby, and is in fact only a check wpon 
guilty consciences, such as are seldom, I believe, 
sheltered under the aureum lacunur of Evans's 
rooms. I had just time this week to hear one 
glee charmingly sung by the choir (trebles and 
altos boys’ voices), with a solo for a remarkably 
fine treble ; and one violin solo by a little fellow 
in knickerbockers—so I shall defer till another 
week my notice of the performances here. At the 
Alhambra the Frauconi troupe finish on Saturday 
(to-day), and will be succeeded on Monday by 
another circus, under the direction of Mons. 
Francois Loisset, which will include a great 
feminine Phoebus (which is the proper appellation, 
I fancy, for an equestrian star), Mile. Louise 
Loisset. Particulars in my next. 

Mr. German Reed has supplemented his Pyramid 
Entertainment with “Mis. Roseleaf,” and Mr. 
John Parry's eccentric fun in that piece is refresh- 


suppose the winter campaign of the little Opera 
di Camera company has come to an end, for I hear 
Miss Poole is either going, or has gone, to Drary 
Lane, which always keeps up a musical staff in 
the most commendable way—and Miss Wynne, a 
clever young artist, with a delightfully fresh 
| voice, has returned tu her studies. The quartett 





had a good deal of undeniable talent amongst | 


|them—of that there can be no doubt. At 
the St. James’s Hall, the Christy's Minstrels are 
holding on successfully—to the utter disgust, no 
doubt, of the original ditto ditto, who appear to 
be in Liverpool. Why don’t they toss up for the 
name?’ What a deal in advertising would be 
saved thereby on both sides, for at present where- 
| ever or in whatever paper one set announces their 
| performances, the other appears bound to do the 
same, no matter whether they are in the neighbour- 
hood or Timbuetoo, 


| ‘The Pyne and Harrison management, at the! 


Garden, ends on Monday, the 14th March; Mr. 
Harrison’s benefit taking place on the Saturday 
| previous, with the “Rose of Castille,’ and the 
© Beggar's Opera.” Between the pieces, Mr. W. C, 


Levey, the composer of “ Funchette,” will make his | 


début ae a pianoforte player, in a galop of his own 
| composition. On the last (Monday) evening, Miss 


ingly welcome at the Galiery of Mluastration. 1 | 
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I notice that a morning concert is to be viven 
at Messrs, Collards’ Rooms next Friday, for the 
benefit of the Widows and Orphans of the 
Flemish Fishermen who perished in the late gales, 
The performance is to be under the immediate 
patronage of the Belgian Minister and Malle. Vay 
de Weyer, and the following « Belgian” artists are 
announced : — Vieuxtemps, Paque, Lemmen , 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, and Maile, Zej 
Till I saw the announcement as above, in the 
papers, I had always thought Mdme. Lemmen 
Sherrington one of our most deliehtfual Englich 
vocalists, 


_— _- —-?F+- - — 


THE HELPLESSNESS OF PUBLISHERS. 


Yo the Editor of The Orchestra, 

Sir,—As a country professor who, in common 
with others of the craft, have had the temerity to 
send sundry MSS. to the London publishers, it 
was some satisfaction to read Mr. Chappell’s 
letters, wherein he says he has no more knowledve 
of music than the Chinese language; and, judging 
by the rubbish that is published by other respect. 
able houses, Mr. Chappell is not the only publisher 
enjoying so unenviable a notoriety. [send you 
two new publications as a specimen of a house 
which has boasted that it hag realised thousands 
of pounds by the sale of a lady amateur’s 
“mangling” of Longfellow’s and Tennyson’s 
poems; whereas I dare venture to assert, that 
Mr. J. L. Hatton’s magnificent and musici:n-like 
treatment of one (i.e. “ Excelsior”) has not paid 
the publishing expenses. As the poet says— 

** Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

The “ compositions” forwarded ave respectively 
called “Ah! am I then by thee forsaken?’ and 
“She sang among the flowers,” in both of which 
there is a most glorious bungling of rhythm, (at 
least to my thinking); but perhaps you will favor 
me with your opinion. Both Mr. Rodwell and 
Mr. Wrighton try to make the “eighth” bar by 
a ‘ repetition” of the “seventh bar of the accom- 
paniment”’—novel mode that, truly, of spinning 
out a plain commonplace “ melody ;*’ and do you 
not think it would be a good plan if those pub- 
lishers who are not musicians were to announce 
the name of some respectable professor to lool: 
over their MSS., whereby at least the latter would 
be guaranteed correct, however flimsy their con- 
struction.—Yours, &c., 

Liverpool, March 4, 1864. 


A a= rec tsa 
ANTI-HvUUBTS. 





[*,* Our correspondent is too exigeant. The 
compositions he sends are quite as good as the 
average works published, and the rhythm is pev- 
| fectly allowable. By no possibility can publisher 
| wash their hands of indifferent music—even sup- 
| posing every country composer was to rash to 
| their assistance. Ep.] 








— —_—— oo - - 
MADAME SIMON. 


To the Editor of The Orehestra. 

Sir,—I fully know how difficult it is for the 
Dramatic College to render justice to all the 
claimants upon it, nuimberless as those claimant: 
are, I believe that every effort is made by the 
College to fulfil the objects of its erection; but 
the number of applicants is so great that many 
aged and deserving actors and actresses are kept 
waiting their weary turn. But I would respect- 
fully submit to you whether the following case is 
not as worthy of attention, posseasing, as it does, 
a claim not only on the notice of the College, but 
on the sympathy of the public, for whom an old 
actress has long laboured :— 

Agnes Simon, née Kennedy, entered the dramatic 
profession in 1816: she was the daughter of Mr. 
T. Kennedy, of the 'T’. R., Covent Garden. She 
married, in 1819, a member of the profession in 


tumbling ; Stabat Mater ; | Pyne takes her farewell in her best part, as Cala-, whieh she has served the public for forty-eight 
stump oratory; Gounod; contortionism; coloured | rina, in the ‘Crown Diamouds;” and the second | years, being now sixty-eight years old. Your 
, and Verdi—in fact, an eneyclopwdic | act of * The Puritan's Daughter” will finish the | readers are aware that the dramatic calling is one 

Why is Mr. Alfred Mellon, to whom | in which for every prosperous member a thousand 

Aw lt not right, then, in assuming that|so much is owing, not put down for a benefit?! others could be counted, who cannot provide a 
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competency for decliving years; and Madame | 
Simon in her old age and failing health has still 
to earn her bread in one of the London Theatres. 
fivery effort she has made as yet to gain the 
helter and repose of the Dramatic College has | 
proved unsuccessful. I desire, therefore, to make | 
her case better known through your columns, and 
1 should be glad to receive any sugyestions 





Re ees 


Madame Simon’s friends or your general readers 
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exceedingly, more especially as it is seldom the 
Liverpool public have an opportunity, like the 
present one, of attesting their appreciation of an 
energetic attempt to provide them with something 
superior to the ordinary productions of the day. 


MANCHESTER. | Mr. Marston’s comedy merited the best support 


FEBRUARY 29. 


Me. Cuarues HAtié's GrRanp Concerts. — 


One of the largest audiences of the season 
5 


> . sean ? $ nN We 
may be able to offer, concerning the means of | ®ss° mbied in the Fres Trave Haut on 'Thursday 


leviating the hard fate of a lady, whose irre- 
proachable reputation has, throughout her life, 
sained the esteem of many sincere friends. Such 
idvice will be acceptable if sent to The Orchestra 
office, addressed to yours very truly, 


London, March 3, 1864. DRAMATICUS. 








Tue Composer oF “Gop Save THE QurEN,.”— 
During the past week there was found, in the 
Public Record Office, a very curious holograph on | 
paper of the period, which is probably unique, 
and which contains a song or melody by the | 
celebrated Dr. John Bull, the reputed composer of | 
the National Anthem. It may not be generally 
known that the origin of the words of “ God save 
the King” is to be traced to the watchword and 
countersign given out in the Lord Admiral’s 
orders on the 10th of August, 1545, “the watch- 
wourde in the night shal be thus, ‘God save King 
Hentye;” thother shall answer, ‘And long to 
raign over us.” Doctor John Bull was organist 
to the Queen's Chapel in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and on the establishment of the Gresham College 
was elected professor of music. The paper in the 
national repository, just discovered, is signed 
“John Bull.” It assuredly preserves to us one of 
the most interesting examples of English musical 
notation, and will probably be as highly esteemed 
hy all lovers of music, as well as archeologists and 
antiquarians. 








——— 


Tun OntarmyaL ov Hamier.—Amony the multi- 
tudes of commentaries on Shakespeare, has it 


ever been hinted that the poet may have conceived | varicty of his Italian experience! 


his characters of Hamlet from Essex and Horatio 
from Southampton? If not, it might be well to 
consider the indications which would point to 
such a conclusion. They are not few, perhaps, 
whether regard be paid to the external or the 
personal facts. It will suflice here to suggest a 
ine of inquiry. To the common people, Essex 
was a Prince. He was descended through his 
father from Edward IIL, and through his mother 
wai the immediate kinsman of Elizabeth. Many 
persons, most absurdly, imagined his title to the 
throne a better one than the Queen's. In person, 
for he had his father's beauty, he was all that 
hakespeare has described the Prince of Denmark 
to have been. Then, again, his mother had been 
tempted from her duty while her gracious and 
noble hushand was alive. ‘Chat handsome and 
generous husband was supposed to have been 
poisoned by the guilty pair. After the father's 
murder, the seducer had married the mother. 
"hat father had not perished in his prime without 
feeling and expressing some doubt that foul play 
had been used against him, yet sending his 
forgiveness to the guilty woman who had sacrificed 
is honour, perhaps taken away his life. There 
', indeed, an exceeding singularity of agreement 
in the facts of the ease and the incidents of the 
ily. The relation of Claudius to Iamlet are the 
Sune us those of Leicester to Essex; under pre- 
lenes of fatherly friendship he was suspicious of 
hi motives, jealous of his actions; kept him 
tiuch in the country and at college; let him see 


little of his mother; and clouded his prospects 
. the world by an appearance of benignant 
uyonr, 


Gertrude’s relations with her son were 
much like those of Lettice to Robert Deveroux. 
"hen, again, in his moodiness, in his college 
learning, in bis love for the theatre and” the 
player ‘, in his desive for the fiery action for which 
"is nature was most unfit, there are many kinds 
of hints calling up an image of the Danish Prince. 
“ont and Society fron Elizabeth to Anne, by the 
Duke of Manchester. 








meecintpaaneityiessapane 
fAAct}] ee aon 9 n ’ 
ova Anorara Trstimoxran tas Wrex.--CuRE or Asta A 
ray oe Lococs’s I'rinorie Warsnz.— 21, Silchester-vil.as 
‘arendon-roal, Notting hill, March 1, 1864 


ena N Having suffered 
Jn Asthma, with tichtness of breath, for the last five years, 
= Ay bg almoet ali kinds of medicine and advice without 
f os box of ik. Locock’a Walers gave me immediate 
ef. “corge Vine. Witness, T. C, Field, 6, Talbot-terrace, 
olllng-hili.” Dr. Locock's Pulmonic Wafers give instant relief 
an a: ious athena, cemngtion, coughs, colds, and all 
Jfborders of the breath and lungs. ie aL. 
lls. per bom, eb ea Sent rice 1s, I4d., 25. Od., and 
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| Chorus—“‘ Away, away ! keep silence all” (Deux 


evening. Mr. Hallé has solved the problem of 
gratifyinys popular taste without descending to 
degrading means. A glance at the following 
program will enable your readers to judge how 
enjoyable was the concert, and at the same time 
to perceive that, even in a popular concert, Mr. 
Hallé did not once depart from his firm resolve to 
introduce nothing at these concerts not calculated 
to illustrate true art and elevate public taste :— 
PART I. 


Italian Symphony (in A major) ‘ Mendelssohn 


Jonrnées 
Convert-tick Pianeforte ‘in Fr) : 
Mr. C. Hallé. 
Chorus of Seythians—‘‘ The gods are wroth” 
Fph'genta) oo crccccccccsccccsrevsvessess 
Overture —'‘ La chasse du jeune Henri” ...... 


Cherubini 
Weber 


Glick 
Mehul 
PART IT. 

Overture —“.L' Etoile du Nord”. Menerbeer 
Yerformed by Mr. C, Hallé’e Band and tho Band of the 
4%h Regiment. 

Chorus of Dervishes—‘* When thon did’st frown” 
Ruins of Athens abE Vis Beethoven 
Solo, Pianoforte—“ Gevottes and Bourrées” .... Bach 
Mr. C. Hallé, 
The Soldiers’ Chorus —‘ Farst” (first time) .. 
For Chorus, Band, and Military Band. 
The Coronation Marech—from ‘ Le Prophete” 
For Two Bands. 
The funtaman’s Chorus——*' W hat equals on earth” 
Der FreyecWtay ss nie ccc ccctsiavinioeces 
Grand Pageant March—from “ La Reine de Saba" 
Performed by Mr. Hallé and the Military Band. 
The concert opened with the ever welcome 
“Ttalian Symphony.” It was played with the 
utmost finish and appreciation of its beauties. 
With the exception of Beethoven's “ Pastoral 
Symphony,” no great orchestral work has attained 
the popularity of this symphony in A major. 
How wonderfully it suggests the impressions 
made upon the composer's mind by the beautiful 
We have the 
associations of the past, dreamy and poetical, the 
| buoyant bounding joyousness of to-day, with now 
jand then a shade of sorrow toning down the sun- 
| shine. {The publication of Mendelssohn’s “ Letters 
from Italy” has thrown new light on this 
beautiful work, and will tend even to increase its 
claims to public favour. Of the orchestral works 
next in importance to the symphony was Meyer- 
beer’s elaborate overture to “ DT’ Btoile du Nord,” in 
| the performance of which the band of the 49th regi- 
ment added greatly to the effect. Mehul’s overture 
has been given before. It is very descriptive, and, 
like all the music of this pupil of Glick, is full of 
quaint and simple melody. Mr. Hallé played 
| Weber's Concertstiick from memory. It is need- 


Govnod 


Meycrbecr 


Weber | 
Gounod | 


the play-goers could afford it; the principal actors 
were unexceptionable, the mounting elegant and 
complete, and yet each night has seen a miserable 


audience to welcome the good work. It is a pecu- 
liarity of the Liverpool public that they continually 
complain of the “ want of enterprise” displayed by 
Mr. Copeland; and still they fail, almost invari- 
ably, to support those entertainments which really 
do smack of the desired quality. Give them “ The 
Poor of Liverpool,” and they fill the largest theatre 
in the town night by night; but place before them 
a really excellent comedy, written with care and 
sparkling with brilliant thoughts, and not one- 
half of this discerning public is ever aware of its 
existence. “Trion” has proved an immense suc- 
cess at the Prince or WALES, and it is advertised 
for repetition until further notice. ‘The first piece 
is Mr. Leicester Buckingham’s comedy of ‘“ The 
Merry Widow,” with Miss Maria Sydney as tho 
heroine. The piece is well cast, and compares not 
unfavourably with the performance sriven by the 
St. James’s company (Mr. and Mrs. Frank Mathews 
and Miss Herbert) at the Royal some time since. 
We believe Mr. Wigan is under an engagement, 
and is likely to be in Liverpool Uuring the Sbake- 
spearian demonstration. 

The fourth subscription concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society is advertised for the 29th inst., 
for which Miss Louisa Pyno, Sig. Marchesi, and 
Mons, Lotto are already engaged. 

-—-> --— 


SCOTLAND. 








Maren 2nv. 

Epinpurcu.—On Saturday last, at the Rovan, 
Mr. Wigan again played Shylock, with the 
support of Miss Glynn as Portia, We are con- 
firmed in our previous impression of Mr. Wigan 
in this character by secing it again. As a 
piece of acting, and of elaborate and refined his- 
trionic personification, it is above all praise, but 
it wants the strong and somewhat coarse passion 
and vigour necessary to complete the character of 
Shylock. Mr. Wigan, on Saturday, however, was 
decidedly improved, and will always be welcome 
as an actor of most polished and delicate talent. 
Miss Glynn acted Portia gracefully and pleasantly, 
though her performance wanted fire a little. Mr. 
Wyndham played Bassanio like a gentleman and 
a careful actor. Mr. Edward Saker was very 
quaint and good as Launcelot Gobbo; and Miss 
Lawson made a charming Jessica, Mr. Lyons 
played Gratiano. 'The Courant remarks that ‘ his 
appearance was an eyesore, and his acting a nui- 
sance,” and we regret to have to confirm the 
statement. ‘ The First Night” followed “ The 
Merchant of Venice.” Both Mr. Wigan and Miss 











less to speak of this performance, In this class 
icf music Mr. Hallé has no rival. Like o« true 
artist he enables the audience to forget the 
technicalities of art in the living presence of the 
music, and in the triumphant tones of the march 
;he roused the feelings of the vast assemblage to 
|something like his own enthusiasm. In the 
| second part he played a few of thoce charming 
| little pieces by the great Bach, with which he was 
| wont to enchant his frieads in the bygone times 
| of the classical chamber concerts. Being raptur- 
| ously recalled, in obedience to « request from an 
jenthusiastic ‘leuton, he played Heller’s “ Wan- 
derstunden,” of which, dare we confess, we begin 
to be a little tired. The chorus of male voices 
played an important part. In the first part they 
gave us Cherubini’s highly coloured and clever 
chorus, “ Away, away,” and the chorus of Scythians 
from “ Jphegenia,” the latter reminding many of 
the two performances given a few years ago with 
sufficient success to warrant a repetition, for 
although Armida and Orpheus were not fairly 
appreciated, Iphegenia caught the people from the 
first. ‘The marvellously picturesque Chorus of 
Dervishes demands a word of praise; but the 
| great feature of the second part was the “ Faust” 
| Maren and Chorus, which was rapturously 
encored, and gave the chorus an opportunity of 
revenging themselves on a little unsteadiness in 
the first verse. 





a 
LIVERPOOL. 





Marcu 3. 

At the Tazatre Roya, Mr. and Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin have been concluding their engagement, 
which we hear has not proved as remunerative as 
the entertainment warranted. We regret this 











Glynn received an enthusiastic “ cull.”"-—On Mon- 
day was produced, for the first time, John 
| Webster's tragedy, ‘The Duchess of Malfi.” As 
possibly many of your readers may not know 
much of Webster, we will give a short account of 
the piece. John Webster, called by Hazlitt “the 
noble-minded,” was a cotemporary of Shake- 
~ ays and a dramatist of no mean power. 

is two best plays are “The While Devil,” and 
“The Duchess of Malfi.” It is with the latter that 
we are here concerned. It was first performed 
privately at the Blackfriars Theatre in 1623, and 
revived a few years after. It was produced, with 
reat success, in 1850, at the Sadler's Wells 
Theatre, by Mr. Phelps, with Miss Glynn as Marina, 
the duchess. It is a very terrible and powerful 
play. The duchess marries her steward, Antonio, 
against the wishes of her two brothers, Duke Fer- 
dinand and a Cardinal. The awful vengeance on 
herself and her unhappy lover is told with im- 
mense tragic effect. She is imprisoned; is shewn 
a waxen image of her husband laid out dead; 
madmen ose eonght into her palace to affright 
her; a dead hand is given her by her brother ; 
and, finally, she is shewn a shroud, coffin, and 
then strangled. All these, a little softened 
down for stage purposes, combine to make 
drama more terrible than anything ever produced ; 
and, as the language is exceedingly appropriate 
and fine, a better tragel;—Shakespeare’s alone 
excepted—was hardly ever written. Miss Glynn, 
who, on her first appeerance in the character 
of Marina in London, made a most favourable 
impression, acted throughout with a grace and 
power almost unrivalled, with all the tragic 
emotions, with all the terrible situations, peculiar 
to the piece. Her personation of the Duchess was 
pen a coneays the character in her hands 
never degenérated into ranting or staginess—but 
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was charmingly natural; she was for the time 
completely transformed into the hapless Marina. 
In the coquettish love-making in the first act, in 
the defiant hatred before her brothers, in her 
tender love for her husband and children; in her 
terrible trials, her calm facing of an awful death ; 
she acted throughout with consummate power. 
Mr. Swinhourne took the part of Duke Ferdinand ; 
he was certainly in no way inferior to Miss Glynn, 
and to him also we must accord the highest praise, 
his madnessafter hissister’sdeath, andterribleheats 
of passion were delineated with a power that was 
marked by cleverness and intelligence, and never 
weakened by the shouting dear to the gods. Mr. 
RK. Saker acted Antonio carefully, but wanted 
animation; Mr. Morton, as the Cardinal, also 
might have been more vigorous; and Mr. Birch- 
enough acted Bossola with a good deal of spirit 
and judgment. ‘There was, we regret to say, a 
bad heuse; but when Miss Glynn's merits in the 
piece are better known, we trust that she and Mr. 
Swinbourne will meet with that patronage and 
appreciation they so richly deserve. A ballet, and 
an exceeding bad farce, in which Mr. Sam Johnson 
acted amusingly, followed; we shall have some- 
thing to say, apropos of the dancing at the 
Royal next week.——At the Prrincrss’s, Mr. 
Tom Taylor's 
on Monday to a crowded house. 
boisterously welcomed as Robert Brierly, and did 
not act badly. Mrs. Mortimer as May Edwards, 
acted with some taste, but is always too pathetic 
and languishing. Mr. Carroll, as the Tavern- 
keeper, kept the audience in roars of laughter, 
and acted remarkably well. ‘The “ Phantom of the 
Loch,” still runs successfully, and the audiences 
ure still for the most part as “rowdy” as ever. 
The concert of Saturday night, in spite of the 
cold and rain, attracted a large audience, and a 
cordial reception was given to the performers. 
The greatest attraction of the evening was, of 
course, the singing of Mrs. Sunderland, who was 
in splendid voice, and was encored in “ The 
Captive Greek Girl,” and again in “ Tome, Sweet 
Home.” Madame and M. Joseph Heine again 
appeared, and their artistic performances on 
piano and violin were highly appreciated. Madame 
Heine's fantasia on “ March, march,” was a most 
brilliant and sparkling performance, and appealed 
successfully not only to the musical but the 
national sympathies of the audience. At every 
appearance, M. Heine was called upon to renew 
the exhibition of his skill. Mr. D’Almaine sang 


* Ticket-of-Leave Man” was produced | 
Mr. Glenny was | 





‘his merits there. ‘The support he and Mrs. | 
| Boucicault receive on the boards is very fair | 
(exception being taken to Danny Mann, who is a 
duffer); and the support in front of the house— 
unmistakeable support in the shape of sterling | 
receipts and frequency of applause—is even | 
better. But Mr. Alexander cannot play Danny, | 
and is bad enough in the death-bed scene to 
gladden the audience with the thought that they | 
and the world are to be rid of the nuisance of his | 
acting. 

sensi 
IRELAND. 





Marcu 2nd. 


Dusiin.—The Second Amateur Opera Recital, 
for the benefit of the Irish Academy of Music, was 
given on Monday evening, with equal, if not 
more, success (as regards the attendance) than on 
the first occasion. ‘* Norma” was the opera from 
which extensive selections were chosen, the cast 
being Norma, Mrs. John Scott; Adalgisa, Mr. 
Wray Bury Palliser; Pollio, Mr. John Scott; and 

| Oroveso, Major McCreagh. The music of “ Norma” 
is not as suitable to the powers of Mrs. Scott as 
that of the “ Trovatore.’” She, however, dashed 
through to the admiration of the audience.’ Mr. 
Palliser, as Adalgisa, was, as usual, judicious and 
artistic. Mr. Scott was, perhaps, more effective 
| as Pollio than even as Manrico, and Major McCreagh 
| was painstaking and correct as Oroveso, The 
| choruses were well sung, and gave fresh evidence 
|of the careful training by Mr. O’Rorke. The 
| accompaniments were correctly given by a small 
| ut judiciously selected band, and universal 
| applause was bestowed at the end by the numerous 
| supporters of the institution present, amongst 
|whom were his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
‘and suite, and all the other distinguished person- 
| ages who patronised the first recital. A grand 
| ball was given on Tuesday evening by the com- 
mittee to the ladies and gentlemen who assisted 
at the concerts. It was also most full and fashion- 
ably attended, His Excellency and all the patrons 
being present. Dancing was continued to a late 
hour. His Excellency received a deputation on 
Tuesday morning, at the Castle, of the Committee 
of the Academy of Music, the object being to request 
the Lord Lieutenant to transmit to the Lords Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, and recom- 
; mend to their favourable consideration a memorial 
| setting forth the claims of the lrish Academy of 
| Music to an Annual Parliamentary Grant in aid of 





a variety of sentimental songs, and was most | its funds, derived now from public subscriptions 
successful in his first, “'The Anchor's Weighed.” | and fees paid by the pupils. The deputation con- 
We must not omit to notice the fine performances | sisted of His Grace the Duke of Leinster, the Lord 
on the organ by Mr. F. Bridgman, our local | Chancellor, the Lord Justice of Appeal, the Right 
artist, from “ Lucrezia” and “The Prophet,” and | Hon. A. McDonnell, the Very Rev. Dean Graves, 


also his tasteful accompaniment of the vocal 
music, ‘The comic part of the evening's enter- 
tuinment was sustained by J. H. Devon, a clever 
ventriloquist. Next week, the second last concert 
of the season, Mr. J. H. Stead, “'The Perfect 
Cure,” is again to appear. The following week, 
the series will conclude with a Scottish festival. 
Giascow.—The last of a series of three grand 
Scottish nights, was given at the Crry Hau 
Saturday Evening Concerts on Saturday last to 
a crowded audience. The vocalists were Miss 
Helen Kirk, contralto; Mr. W. Locke and Mr. 
Albert Lawrence. The celebrated Reel and 
Strathspey players of Scotland also appeared in 
conjunction with Mr, A, McFedran (piper), and 
Mr. McKenzie Fraser (Highland dancer). ‘The 
audience seemed to relish the playing of Mr. 
MecFedran on the pipe with considerable gusto, 
although to our ears it is more national than 
pleasant. Miss Augusta Thomson (a native of 
Glasgow), and a great favourite with the habitués 


of the City Hall, is announced for the next | 


concert. —— The great ‘Tonic-Sol-fa Festival 
tukes place this week in the City Hall. The 
Choral Union announces a performance of 
Handel's oratorio, ‘The Messiah,” on Friday, 
April Ist, the principal vocalists being Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Palmer, Mr. White- 
head, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. H. A. Lambeth, 
conductor,—-— A Grand Concert, under theauspices 
of Mr. Muir Wood, is also announced for April 
5th. Vocalists:—Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame 
Marchesi, Signor Marchesi, Mr. W. Harrison. 
Instrumentalists :—violin, M. Lotto; pianoforte, 
M. Georges Pfeiffer. 

Mr, and Mrs. Boucicault, though popular and run 
after, severely tax Glascovian patience with the 
endless “Colleen Bawn.” “Oh the weariness of 
immortality,” might the much-abused Bily say— 





so often doomed to be plunged almost as deeply | Mrs. Huntley are excellent 
over head and ears as the faithful Myles himself | Wilmot in James Dalton and 


in proprid person’, when Myles was a London 
manager. N'importe: good manager he is still— 
on the stage; and as for his acting, you all know 


| Rev. J. Monahan, Dr. Beatly, F. W. Brady, Esq., 
| John Reelly, Esq., J. Jones, Esq., R. Exham, Esq., 
| Mr. Joseph Robinson, and Mr. Levey. His Excel- 
jleney, on learning with certainty that it is the 
j intention of Government to give a grant to the 
| London Academy of Music, promised his cordial 
co-operation and said, ‘* In that case I cannot hesi- 
tate to say I shall be most willing to transmit the 
memorial to the Lords of the Treasury, and to 
recommend it to their most favourable consideration. 
It is quite superfluous for me to express the interest 
I feel in the Irish Academy of Music, or my sense 
of the important progress it has made.’”-——Mr. 
Aptommas announces his last Harp Recital for Fri- 
day evening, the 4th inst., at the Rotundo Rooms. 
| Much success has attended this talented artist in 
| Dublin. 
| At the Tnrarre Royat Tom Taylor's justly 
| popular “ Ticket of Leave Man” has been produced 
in a manner worthy of the establishment. Mr. 
| Craven's scenery is quite equal to his former 
| efforts. The churchyard scene, in particular, 
bearing comparison with any other “set” extant. 
Nothing can be better altogether than the style 
in which the piece has been put on the stage. 
|*'The Belleave Gardens,” ‘ May Edward’s Lodg- 
ings,’ ‘‘ A Bill Broker's Office,” “A Street in the | 
| City,” are all equally well painted, and justly en- | 
| title Mr. Craven to the praise he receives from | 
|the public. ‘The scenes do not derive their attrac- | 
| tiveness from gaud and glitter, but from their | 
;entire appropriateness and familiar truthfulness. 
|The cast of the piece is also blameless. Mr. 8. 
Bancroft, who may with justice be pronounced one 
of the most rising young artists in the profession, 
| plays Robert Brierly in a manner which calls for 
jmuch praise. Mr. 8. Burkinshaw’s acting of the 
young scamp, Sam Willoughby, is, to make use of a 
| local criticism, ‘full of merit.” The May Edward 
|of Miss R. Rodgers and the Mrs Wi hby of 
rtraits. . L 
. O'Dell in Melter 
| Mocs are quite equal to any others who have 
appeared in the parts, and Mr. F. Huntley as 

















Hawkshaw is quite up to the mark, creating the 


usual sensation when he discovers himself after 
his disguise in the public-house. The piece is well 
received, and it is hoped willrun to the end of Lent. 
On Saturday night his Excellency attended the 
Theatre Royal in state, the performances being 
“by command.” ‘The theatre presented the usual 
brilliant appearance as on such occasions, the 
dresses of the civic dignitaries and various 
military costumes throughout the boxes presenting 
a most pleasing coup d’eil. The fine old comedy 
of “The Heir at Law ” was chosen, which dis- 
played much vice-regal taste. Nothing could be 
better than the performance all through. Each 
artist would deserve a separate line; but the 
Doctor Panglos of Mr. Granby was an effort worthy 
of the golden days of the “legitimate.” Just in 
conception, masterly in impersonation, Mr. Granby 
makes the Doctor a scholar and gentleman, with- 
out too much colouring of the pedant, sufficient 
of the LL.D., and without forgetting, not over- 
doing the A.8.8. The comedy went most bril- 
liantly. All the characters were called before the 
curtain at the end. Mr. G. V. Brooke is re. 
engaged at the QuEEN’s THEATRE. 

Be.trast.—Mr. Gardiner Coyne commenced an 
engagement at the THEATRE on Monday evening, 
performing the part of Terence O’Moore in 
** Kathleen Mavourneen,” and O’ Brien in “ The Irish 
Emigrant,” ‘The Anacreontic Society announces 
a grand concert for the 11th instant. 











Brigutron, March 3rd.—A very successful ama- 
teur concert has been given here by the employés 
(assisted) of Messrs. Hannington. The élite of 
the town were present. Amongst the most no- 
ticeable numbers of the attractive program was 
Mr. Brinley Richards’s new and popular song 
“Leah,”’ which was rendered with much feeling 
by Mr. Anscombe, and created quite an effect. 
The performance of the band, after a three 
months’ rehearsal under Mr. Tester, was very 
satisfactory, and we hope to hear of these delight- 
ful soirées being extended and prolonged. 

> - —— 

Actors 1n Curtna.—Acting is often hereditary 
in families, and in many instances goes on from 
generation to generation, without any other pro- 
fession being thought of. ‘This arises from the 
fact, that actors, in common with boatmen, bir- 
bers, and some other classes, are debarred irom 
taking literary rank; consequently, they never 
enter upon the requisite preliminary course of 
study; and not only is a play actor forbidden to 
enter himself as a candidate for examination, but 
his descendants are also debarred from so doing to 
the third generation. It may be readily imagined, 
therefore, that no one, unless driven to it by the 
direst misfortune, would think of joining this pro- 
scribed body. However, they get over the difli- 
culty of recruiting their forces by purchasing 
young children from poverty-stricken parents, and 
carefully training them. When these are old 
enough to appear in public they enter into an 
agreement with the manager of the company, 
binding themselves to serve him and the company 
for a certain period of years, usually about six to 
eight. At the end of this time they are allowed 
either to return home, to renew their engagement, 
or to join some other company. Some of these 
companies are very large. ‘The great company of 
Foochow, called the Ta-ke-shing, or the Company 
of Great Prosperity, comprises about 110 persons, 
inclusive of musicians, porters, &c. Many others 
contain sixty and seventy, and the smallest not 
more than twenty. They usually reside together 
in some large establishment, whence they are con- 
stantly being hired out by mandarins or private 
gentlemen. They have a great dread of being 
summoned to perform before officials, who never 
give them more money than is barely sufficient to 
purchase food, and perhaps a small douceur— 
altogether, about a day’s pay among the company. 
They fare better at the hands of the guests, each 
of whom usually gives them money, equivalent to 
about fifteen or twenty shillings; but the poor 
fellows get little of this, for greedy official retainers 
prowl about them, and “squeeze” a good half of 
it, which they dare not withhold, fearing to get 
into trouble. On the other hand, they are always 
pleased to receive a summons to perform in some 
gentleman’s private house, where they are usually 
well paid. A company of some sixty or seventy 
performers receives from the master of the house 
about twenty-five strings ef cash per diem, that 
is, about 5!. sterling, or_half-a-crown each for the 
best actors, a shilling each for the next, and six- 

ce for the supernumeraries and porters.—Corn- 
Pll Magasine for March. 

A correspondent wishes to know what colour the 
ribbon-favours for the Shakespearian 'T'ercentenary 
Rejoicings at Stratford will be?—As far as we can 
learn at present, they will be red, white, and 
Bellew,—Comic News. 
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AMATEUR MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 
opecrincns 
I cannot but raise a warning voice against the | 
tendency, which is but too apparent, towards | 


A Manager's Srory.—Before I was nineteen, 
with very small means and no resources, I had 

oosemsinnasinns |linked myself to a widow with a ready-made 
At the meeting of the Committee—(held in the family. Actors are prone to this sort of thing, 


THE SHAKESPEARIAN TERCENTENARY 
CELEBRATION. 





andit often mars their advancement in life. The 


sentimentalism and effeminacy in the character house where Shakespeare lived and died—New | 
of many of the hymns and tunes recently intro- Place)—on Wednesday, the 2nd inst., the Mayor, 
duced into our churches. To confine myself to |(Mr. E. F. Flower) presiding, it was announced 
the latter, it should be ever remembered that | that Herr Mommsen, and W. W. Russell, LL.D., 


tunes are not fitted for church use merely because | had accepted the office of Vice-President. | 


they are pretty or popular. The most irreverent | 
puerilities may be both. But a good tune, 
whether strong or tender, or jubilant in its 
character, should possess something beyond mere 
vigour, or tenderness, or joyfulness; it should be 
devout, unsecular, soul-stirring ; in the words of 
an old writer, it should be “ grave, solemn, and 
seraphic, fit for a martyr to sing and an angel to 
hear.” Few of the popular tunes now in use will 
answer to this description. Let us, therefore, 
dread the tendency to which I have alluded, and 
encourage in its stead, sober, broad, and elevating 
melodies, supported by masculine, churchlike, 
and untheatrical harmonies. Let us employ real 
musicians of cultivation and experience to collect 
and edit, and compose, and notamateur “geniuses” 
so called. This leads me to another great evil 
which impedes the progress of good music, the 
prevalence of dabblers and adapters. Of adapta- 
tions, almost without exception, I must express 
my unqualified disapproval and dislike. They are 
thoroughly unsound in principle, and a huge in- 
justice to the composer. The chief value of 
music, when allied to words, is surely to illustrate 
and enforce the significance of those words. It is 
the chief merit of the composer, and the best 
proof of his earnestness and skill, that he should 
succeed in accomplishing this. How unreasonable 
and unartistic, then, is it, to detach the musical 
expression, which a conscientious musician has 
taken great pains to adapt to his text, and to 
apply it to other words of more or less different 
scope and meaning, or to adapt secular instru- 
mental pieces to sacred words! Thus a dance of 
Jomelli’s, as well as a passage in Mendelssohn's 
“Elijah,” have respectively been transformed 
into “ Kyrie Eleisons,” and some of the songs of 
Handel have been cut up to make bad psalm 
tunes. Thus the light and operatic mass music 
of Mozart has, most unhappily, been adapted to 
English words, and introduced into our cathedrals. 
Thus the one oratorio of Beethoven, in which 
the passion of the Saviour of the world is 
dramatised, has furnished more than one “show” 
anthem to their frequenters. Nay, worse than 
this, the concert-room sonatas of the same great 
composer have been distorted and dislocated into 
so-called anthems, to the distress of all educated 
and thinking musicians, and the violation of 
propriety and decorum. It is true that most of 
these acts have been perpetrated by half-taught 
amateurs, ignorant singers, andsuch-like carpenter 
musicians; but the fondness for showy and 
“sensational” music among those who should 
be better instructed, has encouraged and fostered 
this evil, until it has reached its present alarming 
and painful height. But the dabblers also, as well 
as the adapters and arrangers, are a class to be 
much dreaded, since every day seems to swell 
their ranks. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
great masters of music may be counted upon 
one's fingers; notwithstanding that even gifted 
minds must for many years be kept at technical 
studies, before any considerable fluency in writing, 
not to say high excellence, can be attained; in 
spite of all this, the dabblers work on, cheerily 
and self-complacently, deluging the world with 
rubbish, and working, each in his own sphere, a 
vast amount of injury to the art which they 
doubtless believe they are benefitting. The 
secularists, with their insipid drawing-room 
ballads and dance tunes, may be left to them- 
selves; it is those who attempt to compose church 
music whom we must especially discourage and 
beware of. For instance, young ladies, “ clever 
at harmony,” which they term “thorough bass,” 
and profoundly versed in the mysteries of two 
chords and their inversions, who adventure them- 
selves upon sanctuses and chants, and even have 
a MS. anthem in their portfolio; or “musical” 
curates, who, having achieved the execution of 
Lord Mornington’s chant” and “ Rousseau’s 
Dream” upon the harmonium, faney they have 
got a vocation to write hymn-tunes and introits. 
A great deal of this imperfect and unhealthy 
music is abroad at the present time; and until 
tyros in the art have learned more modesty and 
self-abnegation than they now evince, I fear 
there is nothing for wise men to do but to dis- 


Mr. Hogarth attended the meeting, and entered | 
into preliminary arrangements respecting the 
exhibition of Shakespearian and other portraits 
of theatrical personages, about to be opened in 
the Town Hall. 

It was stated by the Mayor, that a deputation | 
from the Monumental-Memorial Committee, con- 
sisting of Sir Robert N. C. Hamilton, Bart., Sir 
Coutts Lindsay, Bart., 'Tom Taylor, Esq., Robert 
Bell, Esq., and Gambier Parry, visited Stratford 
on Monday and ‘Tuesday, for the purpose of 
examining several proposed sites for the Monu- 
mental. Memorial, and choosing the most appro- | 
priate. The report of the deputation is at 
present under the consideration of the Memorial- | 
Committee, and the result of their deliberations | 
will shortly be made known. 

a 
MISBEHAVIOUR AT THE 
THEATRE. 


SURREY 





On Monday, at the Southwark police office, George 
William Fuller was charged with smoking in a private 
box in the Surrey Theatre, grossly misconducting him- 
self, and assaulting the box-keeper. 

The latter stated that the defendant and three other 
rentlemen occupied a stage box on Saturday night, and 
during the first piece he received information that some 
of them were smoking. He immediately went to the 
box and told them that it was contrary to the rules to 
smoke in the theatre, and that they must immediately 
put their cigars out. He left them, but shortly after- 
wards he heard considerable noise among the audience, 
who were calling out, ‘‘ Turn them out.” He found 
they were smoking again, and witness, as well as Mr. 
Shepherd, remonstrated with them, and told them 
that unless they conducted themselves properly they 
must leave the theatre. They were quiet until the 
ballet in the pantomime took place, when one of the 
entlemen cake his opera-glass out under one of the 

lies’ dresses, and orange peel was thrown on the 
stage. A great deal of Galeton then took place 
among the audience. owing to their disgraceful con- 
duct, and when witness went to them and told them 
they must really leave the theatre, the prisoner struck 
him, and then he was given into custody. All of them 
had evidently been drinking. 

The prisoner said that one of the gentlemen with 
him was a Spaniard, and seeirfy people eating and 
drinking in the pit and gallery; he thought they could 
smoke a cigar. They had not lit them more them 
five minutes before Mr. Shepherd spoke to them, and 
they put the cigars out. He admitted looking out of 
the box for a lady, but denied throwing orange peel 
or acting indecently. 

Mr. Woolrych had no doubt as to the evidence of 
the box-keeper. Their conduct was exceedingly dis- 
creditable in a place of public amusement. He should 
convict him of the assault on the box-keeper, and sen- 
tence him to pay a fine of 30s, or to be imprisoned 21 
days. The fine was paid immediately. 


Roya AGRICULTURAL Hatut.—On Monday this 
establishment was re-opened to a most satisfactory 
audience, who acknowledged by frequent acclama- 
tions the skill and daring of the many artistes 
engaged. Mr. John Henderson, on the elastic 
cord, exhibited the high perfection to which the 
art of balancing may be brought, and the apparent 
ease with which the performer preserved his equi- 
librium at every possible angle of position excited 
much admiration. 
“Infant Perks,” displayed the docility of a pet 


feats of violin playing; and Mr. John Powell, on 


two steeds in full career. 
throwers obtained a large share of the general 
approbation, and a tribute of applause was re- 
served for Mr. Arthur Barnes, the “champion 
vaulter,” who threw fifty-nine summersaults in 
succession without showing the slightest fatigue. 
The excellence of the entertainment admits of 
little qualification. 





{Advt.] Hottoway's Pitis.—Pleurisy, pains in the side 
oppression at the chest, palpitation, wheezing, and chronic 
coughs are ee the use of these purifying and 
regulating Pills. r. Roberts, of Gt. George Square, Liverpool, 
states that he had suffered for several years from an excruciat- 
ing stitch in his side, which the most eminent of the Faculty 
failed to relieve. The various suggestions of friends were like- 
wise acted upon without benefit till one, more fortunate than 





courage all such miserable trifling, at least so far 


as it injuriously affects th f the Church the ak ‘snd ultimaatety banished ite ON. ay This —— 

re) affec @ music o e ure pain, entirely. 8 one case. 
her sacred worship and offices.—Dr. Monk i os selected from thousands, which should prove to the afflicted that 
Churchman’s Ma. wR these Pills will restore health after medical means seemed 





to be fruitlessly exhausted. 





A clever little child, called the 
pony. The brothers Conrad repeated their odd 


a bare-backed courser, went through some dashing 
acts of horsemanship, which were afterwards sup- 
plemented by a series of ‘‘ poses” formed by him- 
self and family whilst borne round the ring by 
The summersault- 


couple cannot always get situations together; if 
they do, the salary is less for the united pair than 
if they were two and distinct; but the husband 
has to fight the battle of two instead of one, as 
to parts, &c., and consequently is seldom out of 
hot water, and often out of an engagement. 
Then a large family is the consequence, for 
actors are very prone to that sort of thing too, 
and ambition becomes blunted or blighted in the 
submission to circumstances for the provision of 
food—for actors are also prone to sacrifice every- 
thing for their children. Mais revenons 0 nos 
moutons. IT was placed in the predicament I have 
described, without an engagement, or the possi- 
bility of going to one if offered in the provinces, 
for money I had none, and my uncle was inexorable. 
Oh, my prophetic soul, my uncle! 1 walked to 
all the neighbouring towns where the shadow of 
a company was, but returned sadder than I went, 
and almost hopeless. One day a ray of light 
crossed my dark path. I heard that Mr. Beverley, 
;of the ‘Tottenham Street Theatre, now called 
\the Queen’s—the father of that great scenic 
|artist who now wields the brush where my dear 
|old friend Clarkson Stanfield once held magic 
; sway, and who has honoured me with his presence 
| to-day—who, in conjunction with another great 
artist, David Roberts, gave a sum of money to the 
Royal Dramatic College. We all went into Old 
| Drury at the same period; and, like John Anderson 
jand his wife, we have climbed the hill together. 
Mr. Beverley was about to open the Croydon 








Theatre for a brief season. I applied to 
him; for walking gentleman?—Full. For little 
business and utility?—Full, For harlequin 


and dancing ?—Didn't do pantomime or ballet ; 
besides, didn’t like male dancers—their legs 
didn’t draw. For the orchestra ?—‘ Well,” said 
he, in his peculiar manner, and with a strong 
expression unfit for publication, “ why just now 
you were a walking gentleman.” “So [ am, sir; 
but [ have had a musical education, and necessity 
sometimes compels me to turn it to account.” 
“Well, what's your instrument?”  “ Violin, 
tenor, violoncello, double bass, and double drums.” 
“Well, by Nero?’—he played the fiddle, you 
now—‘here, Harry (calling his son), bring the 
double—no, I mean a violin—out of the orchestra.” 
Our son Harry came with the instrument, and | 
was requested to give a taste of my quality. I 
began ‘Tartini’s Devil’s Solo, and had not gone 
far when the old gentleman said that would do, 
and engaged me as his leader at a guinea a week. 
I felt myself plucked out of the slough of despond. 
I had then to support, board myself, and to get 
out of debt. I resolved to walk to Croydon, ten 
miles, every day to rehearsal, and back to Shore- 
ditch, on twopence per day—one pennyworth of 
oatmeal and one pennyworth of milk—and I did 
it for six weeks, Sundays excepted, when I 
indulged in the luxury of shin of beef and ox 
cheek. The gentlemen in the gallery pelted one 
|in the orchestra with mutton pies, and in this 
pitiless storm we shared, as the pages of our 
music books could testify. At first indignation 
|} was uppermost, bat on reflection we made a 
‘virtue of necessity, and, collecting the fragments 
of the not very light pastry, ate them under the 
stage, and, whatever they were made of, we 
considered them ambrosia, At the end of the 
sixth week I had so pleased Mr. Beverley and his 
son Harry that I was asked to give a specimen of 
my terpsichorean abilities in a sailor's hornpipe 
for our son’s benefit, with a view to an engagement 
for harlequin at the now Queen's Theatre, 
Tottenham Court Road. I essayed the task, 
buoyed up with hope; dashed on the stage; got 
through the double shuffle, the toe and heel, 
though feeling faint; but at last, despite every 
effort, I broke down, from sheer exhaustion of 
strength, consequent upon a near approach to 
starvation. ‘The curtain dropped on me and my 
hopes, and I burst into an agony of tears. 
However, this mourning was soon turned to joy, 
for Mr. Beverley behaved like a father to me, 
|took me by the hand, bade me cheer up, for he 
had seen enough to know what I could do; and 
| engaged me as walking gentleman and harlequin 
for his London theatre, where [ made my first 
appearance as Henry Morland, in “The Heir-at- 
Law” —which, to avoid legal proceedings, he 
called “The Lord's Warming Pan.” From the 





| 
| 





Tottenham Street Theatre I went to the English 
Opera, now the Lycedm; from there to Drury 
Lane, thence to the Haymarket; from there to 
Covent Garden, the Olympic, the Adelphi; and 
here I am, such as I am.—Mr. B. Webster at his 
Presentation Dinner. 
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